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INVENTION ISSUE 


George M. Humphrey 


Secretary of the Treasury. 


What Bankers Think About the Economic Issues in Washington . 


Now —after years of research 


\ 
\ A MULTI-BENEFIT PLAN FOR EMPLOYEES 
\ OF FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS... 


The Philabank Plan 


Sponsored Jointly by 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 


and 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


A complete employee benefit program providing 
lifetime retirement pensions, death and disability 
benefits, and widows’ pensions. 


The Philabank Plan offers broader benefits, is more 
flexible and less expensive. 


No large initial outlay for past service. 


A deposit relationship with The Philadelphia 


National Bank is not a requirement for participation. 
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Organized 1803 
PHILADELPHIA 1, PENNSYLVANIA 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





“YES, ART, WE BUY AND SELL OUR 


GOVERNMENT BONDS THROUGH BANKERS TRUST 
IN NEW YORK. BECAUSE THEYRE A 
PRIMARY DEALER AlL PRICES ARE @rx 
NET, AND THEIR OVER-ALL ADVICE 
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ON OUR ACCOUNT HAS BEEN 
VERY HELPFUL...“ 


When you buy Governments from Bankers Trust—you deal direct 


As a primary dealer in U.S. Gov- 
ernment bonds, notes, certificates, 
and discount bills, we maintain an 
inventory of these securities in our 


Trading Department. 


This means that your orders 
placed with us are executed with- 
out delay—no red tape or outside 
telephone calls. Immediate confir- 
mation of orders can mean an 


important saving for your bank. 


Moreover, this service is rendered 


to our customers at the lowest 


possible cost—all prices are net. 
We are glad to work with you on 
your bone account, advise you on 
the arrangement of maturities, and 
suggest switches from one issue to 
another as market movements 
provide favorable opportunities. 
Our Bond Department is, ac well, 
one of the country’s leading under- 
writers and distributors of State 
and Municipal securities. Through 
long-established contacts in every 
important area, we can handle 
transactions in all types of tax- 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


exempt issues. If you would like it, 
we will gladly put our experience 
to work for you in analyzing your 
present Municipal portfolio. 


For full information on how 
these services can benefit your 
bank, write Bond Department, 
Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall 
Street, New York 15, N. Y. Tele- 
phone REctor 2-8900 when we can 
be of assistance. Our teletype num- 
bers are NY 1-3333 for Govern- 
ments and NY 1-850 for State and 
Municipals. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





By H. EARL COOK 


Chairman, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 


OOD BANKING has been the rule, rather than the 
exception, in these United States of America since 
our early days. Nowhere else in the world has 

there been during recent centuries an economic growth 
comparable to that experienced in this nation. Nowhere 
else in the world has there been such fruition of political 
thought and action. No other nation today provides the 
equal of the standard of living—the comforts and edu- 
cational opportunities that we in the United States enjoy. 
In great measure, all of these historic developments can 
be credited to the vision, the ability, the integrity and the 
patriotism of those who have served the Nation as its 
bankers throughout the brief span of its growth to ma- 
turity. 

A review of banking enterprise and achievement dur- 
ing the decadés that I have been affiliated with the busi- 
ness of banking and engaged in the profession of bank 
supervision has led to the firm conviction that American 
bankers historically have been the mainstays, not only 
of the economic life of their respective communities, but 
of the civic and cultural phases of life in those com- 
munities, as well. Bankers in general might question that 
statement, and would be the first to admit that they have 
been richly rewarded for whatever contributions they 
may have made; but it is my observation that by no 
means the greatest of their rewards have come to them 
in the form of added wealth. 

It is my premise that the truly successful banker must 
find his greatest reward in the satisfaction derived from 
a cumulative sense of achievement, gained through the 
diligent application of the principles of good banking to 
every problem that comes to him in the course of the 
day’s work. 

Rewards take many different forms, but the majority 
of bankers have found their efforts amply rewarded by 
being able to live peaceably with themselves, to smile at 
each depositor and borrower and to watch grow the com- 
munity they serve. That is my idea of satisfaction. 

The banker’s life is one dedicated to service above self, 
a great contributing factor to the satisfaction which makes 
up the banker’s principal reward. 

The banker helps make the decisions that shape a 
community's future. The loans he makes mould the 
destiny of his trading area and his customers. Each acre 
of farm land in his lending area depends for its produc- 
tivity and prosperity upon the banker’s judgment as well 
as upon the skill and industry of the farmer. Most new 
homes that rise in any community are the result of co- 
operative long-range planning among the buyer, the 
builder and the banker. Whien a factory’s production line 
hums and its payrolls roll the banker is helping. 

The things we use casually each day start as raw prod- 


FROM WHERE WE SIT . 


We regard it as a happy privilege to present to 
our readers this message from our FDIC Chairman, 
H. Earl Cook, and feel it is especially worthy of note 
that such high tribute to the bankers of the country 
could come from one who knows them so weil. 


J. H. PETERS, Editor 


H. EARL COOK 


ucts on the farm or in the forest or deep in the mines, 
The food we eat, the automobiles we drive, the insulation 
in our houses and the fuel we burn in their heating plants 
are available largely because the banker made their pro- 


duction possible. The miracles of radio and television 
and the vast field of electronics would have been im- 
possible without the vision of bankers. The simple things 
like cotton dresses and newspapers and sorghum were 
placed on shelves and counters with the help of bankers. 
City Halls and swimming pools, shaded parks and well- 
built schools—here the banker’s judgment helped, too. 

There have been necessarily great financial demands 
by the Federal Government for our defense. These the 
banks have helped to resolve. 

There have been no occasions for panic or distrust on 
the part of depositors in many years. Credit for this 
record is due in large part to the bankers who, with the 
sound assurance of the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration as a bulwark, have done everything within their 
power to increase their own effectiveness through edu- 
cational activities, through conferences with supervisors, 
and through careful selection of personnel. 

There have been enough examples of wilfully unsound 
operations in our banking history with their resultant 
headaches and heartaches to emphasize the feeling of 
pride and satisfaction on the part of the good banker for 
having faithfully discharged his trust. 

Webster defines “Reward” as “That which is given in 
return for good or evil done or received.” In his day 
Chaucer, using it in the now rarely emploved context, 
harked to the Middle English meaning of “regard, heed, 
or notice,” using as his line, 


“Take reward of thine own value.” 


If this we do, the inner feeling of satisfaction with a 
task well performed certainly will be not only the reward 
paramount to us as bankers, but also a tribute to the em 
tire banking community. 
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The Issues... 
70 Years Ago 


“The recent convention of the 
American Bankers’ Association at 
Saratoga was fruitful in essays on 
subjects of interest to the profes- 
sion, some of which show much 
care and research in preparation.” 
Thus began BANKERS MONTHLY’s 
first summarization of the proceed- 
ings of an ABA convention, as 
reported in its issue of September, 
1884. It had been in January of 
that year that its first issue was 
published. 

Center of attention at the con- 
vention was the panic that had 
occurred the preceding May, in 
which the failures of many banks 
and brokerage houses seem to have 
figured as both cause and effect. 
Said the writer, “It is very prob- 
able that the laws and the financial 
policy of the country will be 
changed to meet the needs made 
apparent by the panic. .. . The re- 
forms recently advocated by a 
committee of the New York Clear- 
ing House, too, are of the first 
importance, and the management 
of the government’s finances with 
respect to the use of gold and silver 
is a live topic.” 
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Ways and means of maintaining 
and protecting adequate reserves 
were discussed at length, as was 
“the well-worn subject of bank- 
ruptcy legislation.” 









“A resolution was passed asking 
Congress to discontinue the coinage 
of silver dollars, and also one re- 
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questing legislation to meet the 
emergency which will arise out of 















the expiration of the charters of 
national banks. . .” 
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National City’s correspondents call on 


the Bank’s 71 Branches in Greater New York, 


57 Branches overseas, 142 years of banking 
experience, and up-to-date, high speed 
operating departments whenever and 
wherever they can be useful. 


These are all important reasons for using 
National City as a New York correspondent, 
but National City’s friends agree that 

the most important extra service they get 

is the Bank’s well-trained, seasoned, loyal 
staff. (Including 2,654 members in the 
Bank’s Quarter Century Club with aggregate 
years of service reaching nearly 100,000.) 


National City has long recognized the 
importance of extra training to promising 
staff members. Throughout our organization 
you will find key positions filled by 

officers who came to us from all parts of 
the country and who have taken part in our 
specialized training programs. As a matter 
of fact, our present Chairman, who came 
from Vincennes, Indiana, was a member of 


our College Training Class of 1916. 


So, to help you help your customers 
anywhere in the world, one New York 
correspondent —The National City Bank of 
New York—is ideally equipped with the 
resources, facilities, and trained people 

to assist in any banking problem. 


150 cece 


— 
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EXECUTIVE TRAINEES, many of whom will one day move into 
positions of responsibility, are selected for leadership po- 
tential demonstrated on the job or for their academic back- 
grounds, Training consists of a formal course of instruction 
by Bank officers, supplemented by rotation through major 
Domestic and Overseas Departments of the Bank. Here 
George B. Roberts, Vice President and co-editor of the 
Bank’s Monthly Economic Letter, shows how to interpret 
broad economic trends. 


YOU AND YOUR CUSTOMERS can be confident that the National City officer who serve 
you has first hand knowledge of your problems. As part of our continuing effort to k 
sure our men have a complete grasp of America’s complex economy, each year Nation 
City Foundation sponsors a six-week tour of the country’s leading industrial centers. 
Tour is made up of promising Citibankers. Here a group inspects an automobile plant. 


TRANSIT, BOOKKEEPING and other op 

ating personnel are trained in a completel 
equipped model bank, comparable to om 
with $50,000,000 in deposits. Here 1 

National City employees learn basic bani 
operations on a full-time, full-pay basis 
Conducted out of the mainstream of day-o 
day business, so as not to interfere with 
regular Bank work, the Training Cente 
overcomes fundamental problems of on-t 

job training. Curricula for these trainin 
courses are available to our correspondents 


BANKS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY use National 

City’s broad list of services—services designed 

to meet the specific needs of varying size or- 

ganizations. Highland C. Moore, Vice President, 

pictured here, coordinates National City’s 

correspondent services, and is a member of our ¥ 

Domestic Division’s policy group. The Bank’s 

Domestic Division is organized so that the V 

officer who serves you knows your territory 4&9 ‘ 
>a 


and its problems. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 

Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 

First in World Wide Banking 
Around-the-clock Transit Service * Collections « Personalized Service * Credit Information 
Bond Portfolio Analysis + Complete Securities Handling + Participation in Local Loans 
Dealers in State and Municipal Bonds + Complete Metropolitan New York Branch Coverage 

Complete Foreign Facilities 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


NCB Travelers Checks are going places . . . sell them and profit, 
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The Top of the Financial News 


NO CHOICE 


Secretary of the Treasury George 
M. Humphrey would have given his 
right arm last month to be able to 
announce: 1) a budget for fiscal 
1955 that was in balance; 2) an 
issue of long-term Government 
bonds. Instead, he announced: 1) a 
budget that is even further out of 
balance than anticipated last Janu- 
ary; 2) an issue of $4 billion of 15% 
per cent 2-year 7-month notes. Mr. 
Humphrey, it seemed, was a victim 
of circumstances largely beyond his 
control. 

Estimated spending in the revised 
budget presented by Budget Di- 
rector Rowland R. Hughes actually 
is $1.6 billion less than in the 
January budget, but this is more 
than offset by a $3.4 billion drop in 
estimated receipts. Thus the red ink 
forecast is boosted from $2.9 billion 
to $4.7 billion. 

Behind the downward revision of 
estimated receipts, explained 
Messrs. Humphrey and Hughes, 
were the $1.1 billion cut in excise 
taxes voted by Congress and a drop 
in corporate earnings, neither of 
which could be foreseen in January. 
The Administration, Mr. Humphrey 
said, would work “every day, every 
week, and every month” to reduce 
the $4.7 billion deficit. 

Precluding a long-term bond 
issue was the prospect of a large 
volume of corporate and municipal 


JOHN J. McCLOY 
Convention... 
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financing with which the Treasury 
has every wish not to compete— 
particularly at a time when business 
is uncertain and, incidentally, elec- 
tions are coming up. Mr. Humphrey 
and Under Secretary W. Randolph 
Burgess will take another look at 
the long-term market in December, 
when the Treasury faces refundings 
of $17.4 billion and probably cash 
borrowing of $2.5 billion. 

(For consensus of 574 top bankers 
on the Administration’s budget and 
debt management performance, see 
page 10.) 


ABA CONVENTION 


More than 6,000 bankers across 
the U.S. were making last minute 
preparations. There were instruc- 
tions to be left at the bank, reserva- 
tions to be confirmed, programs to 
be consulted (see page 58), time- 
tables to be re-checked. Soon they 
would be leaving for Atlantic City 
and the granddaddy of all banker 
conventions—the American Bankers 
Association Convention, 80th in- 
stallment. 

Awaiting the bankers in Atlantic 
City is a happy combination of busi- 
ness and pleasure. Business talk 
will be centered in famous Con- 
vention Hall and from there it will 
spill over into hotel lobbies, res- 
taurants, At the general business 
sessions conventioneers will hear 
from an imposing array of head- 
liners: Treasury Secretary Hum- 
phrey; John J. McCloy, board 
chairman of The Chase National 
Bank; Budget Director Hughes; 
Gwilym A. Price, president of 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., and 
ABA President Everett D. Reese 
(Park National Bank of Newark, 
O.). At the traditional agricultural 
breakfast International Harvester 
President John L. McCaffrey will 
tell of “the future of mechanization 
in agriculture.” 

Scheduled to address the Savings 
and Mortgage Division are Under 
Secretary of Commerce Walter Wil- 
liams and Division President John 
W. Kress (Howard Savings Insti- 
tution). Addressing the State Bank 
Division will be FDIC Chairman H. 
Earl Cook; James Q. du Pont, ad- 


ministrative assistant, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., and Division 
President Harry M. Arthur (Arthur 
State Bank, Union, S. C.). 

Speaking before the National 
Bank Division will be Ray M. 
Gidney, Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency; George Champion, senior 
vice-president, The Chase National 
Bank; U. V. Wilcox, editor and pub- 
lisher of Washington Banktrends 
and Washington correspondent for 
The American Banker, and Division 
President Henry A. Kugeler (Den- 
ver National Bank). Scheduled to 
speak before the Trust Division are 
Benjamin Strong, president of 
United States Trust Co.; Division 
President N. Baxter Maddox (First 
National Bank of Atlanta), and 
Walter E. Beyer, vice-president and 
trust officer of Boardwalk National 
Bank of Atlantic City. 


DEATH OF AN AGENCY 


Reconstruction Finance Corp. lost 
its independent status and became 
a ward of the Treasury Department 
on June 30. Now a far cry from its 
once powerful, controversial self, 
RFC still its portfolio 
loans, securities, and commitments 
of $284 million. Last month the man 
whose job it is to liquidate RFC’s 
portfolio, Laurence B. Robbins, was 
sworn in as Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury. 


shows in 


A short while before the cere- 
mony, Laurence Robbins, a former 
vice president of Chicago’s Northern 


JOHN L. McCAFFREY 
... headliners. 








Trust Co., had released RFC’s final 
report as an independent agency. 
The report showed that in the nine 
months prior to June 30 Mr. Robbins 
—as RFC Administrator—and his 
predecessor, Kenton R. Cravens 
(Mercantile Trust Co., St. Louis), 
had disposed of $307 million in loans 
and securities through sales to 
private lenders and retirement of 
outstanding obligations. Another 
$163 million in loans and securities 
was transferred to other Govern- 
ment agencies. The liquidation of 
RFC now moved into the home 
stretch. 


MERGER MINDED 


Directors of Republic National 
Bank of Dallas and National City 
Bank of Dallas last month OK’d 
plans for a merger under the Re- 
public National name, secured ten- 
tative approval of the Comptroller 
of the Currency, and scheduled 
special shareholder meetings for 
the 26th of this month. 

The proposed merger is just one 
part of a broad Republic National 
expansion plan that includes a new 
40-story building, tallest south of 
Chicago. The bank will move into 
its new quarters about December 1, 
by which time it is hoped all merger 
arrangements can be concluded. 


The proposed consolidation would 
come about via the swap of 80,000 





LAURENCE B. ROBBINS 
The portfolio is shrinking. 





FRED F. FLORENCE 
In Dallas, big plans. 


shares of Republic National stock 
for the 50,000 shares of National 
City stock now outstanding. 
Actually, the two banks have 
been closely affiliated for more than 


25 years, during which time the Re-- 


public National Co. has owned 
slightly more than 50 per cent of 
National City stock. “Therefore,” 
officials said, “the merger is a 
natural union of the closely re- 
lated interests. ° 

Board Chairman Karl Hoblitzelle 
and President Fred F. Florence will 
continue in their present positions, 
while R. R. Gilbert, National City’s 
chairman, will become vice chair- 
man of the Republic National board, 
and National City President DeWitt 
T. Ray will become a senior vice 
president of Republic. 


The consolidated bank would 
have assets of $700 million, capital 
funds of $68 million. 

Also on the merger scene last 
month: 

*The largest bank merger in his- 
tory (BANKERS MONTHLY, Septem- 
ber)—Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 
($1.9 billion) and Corn Exchange 
Bank Trust Co. ($832 million)— 
was another step nearer completion 
as letters and proxy statements 
went out to stockholders, who are 
expected to approve the union at 
special meetings on the 14th of this 
month. 

®The First National Bank of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., and First National 
Bank at Bessemer announced mer- 
ger intentions. The Birmingham 


First National would then have 
resources of more than $320 million, 


®The First National Bank of Cin- 
cinnati revealed plans to acquire 
the assets and liabilities of Cincin- 
nati’s Atlas National Bank. Com- 
bined resources: $411 million. 


®Hartford National Bank & Trust 
Co. announced a proposed consoli- 
dation that would bring Connecti- 
cut River Banking Co. and Travelers 
Bank & Trust Co. under the Hart- 
ford National charter. Consolidated 
resources: $340 million. 


*Directors of Wilmington Trust 
Co. and Industrial Trust Co. ap- 
proved a plan to merge under the 
former’s name. The merged bank 
would have resources of more than 
$220 million. 


®Stockholders gave the go-ahead 
to a $433 million consolidation of 
The Riggs National Bank of Wash- 
ington D.C. and The Washington 
Loan & Trust Co., under the Riggs 
name. 


WORLD BANKER 


For Eugene R. Black, president 
of the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, it 
was an especially busy and signifi- 
cant month. First, in Bretton Woods, 
N.H.—birthplace in 1944 of the 
World Bank and its sister institu- 
tion, the International Monetary 


Fund—Mr. Black told an audience 
of bankers that private investors 





EUGENE R. BLACK 
The portfolio is expanding. 
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and lenders were showing an in- 
creasing interest in World Bank 
loans. 


“Recently,” he reported, “private 
banks have participated in five of 
our transactions—six British banks 
in our latest loan to Pakistan, and 
U.S. banks in our loans in Norway, 
Peru, French West Africa, 
Mexico.” 

Less than a fortnight later, Mr. 
Black could report that the World 
Bank had for the first time tried 
and successfully placed an issue of 
dollar bonds ($50 million of five- 
year bonds at 2% per cent) entirely 
outside the U.S. Investors (mostly 
commercial banks, insurance com- 
panies, and special government ac- 
counts) in 23 foreign countries had 


and 


oversubscribed the issue by $28 
million. 
Elated, Mr. Black declared: 


“Distribution on so broad a scale 
reflects the improvement in the 
world dollar position, as well as 
increasing interest on the part of 
foreign institutional investors in in- 
ternational investment.” 

Near month-end came the annual 
joint meeting of the boards of gov- 
ernors of the World Bank and IMF 
in Washington, D. C. During the 
fiscal year ended June 30, reported 
Eugene Black, the World Bank, 
made 26 loans to finance industrial 
and farm development in 16 coun- 
tries. These loans amounted to a 
record $324 million. Outstanding 
commitments: about $2 billion in 
34 countries. 


STORY IN FIGURES 

Consolidated resources and de- 
posits of U.S. banks reached new 
mid-year highs this June 30, and 
capital funds hit an all time high. 
So reports the final 1954 edition of 
Rand McNally Bankers Directory 
(the 157th edition since 1872). 


Resources are up $11 billion from 
a year earlier to $221.3 billion; de- 
posits are up $10 billion to $201.6 
billion, and capital funds are up 
$883 million to $17.6 billion. 


How were the added funds in- 
vested? About a third, or $3.7 
billion, went into loans; $4.4 billion 
went into Government securities, 
and $1.9 billion into other securi- 
ties. Cash and other resources in- 
creased $1 billion. 

On June 30, the 


reports Blue 


Book, there were 14,559 banks and 
6,496 branches in the United States, 
Alaska, and Hawaii. That’s 79 
fewer banks than a year earlier, 
but 423 more branches. 


PRICELESS ASSETS 


“Every bank has public relations; 
you can’t take it or leave it alone. 
The choice is whether to have good 
public relations or bad public rela- 
tions.” So said L. L. Matthews, re- 
tiring FPRA president, at FPRA’s 
highly successful convention in 
Washington, D.C., last month. 

Continued Mr. Matthews, who is 
president of American Trust Co., 
South Bend, Ind.: “Good public re- 
lations involves  performance— 
doing more of the things people like 
and fewer of the things they dis- 
like; in first meriting public esteem 
and support and then gaining that 
acclaim. Public relations techniques, 
if they are sound, are only a means 
of reflecting to the outside the good 
performance that is the core of the 
profession of banking.” 


NEWS TABS 


®Stockholders of The National 
City Bank of New York were 
offered the right to buy one new 
share of the bank’s stock for each 
three shares held Septemebr 24. 
The rights will terminate if not 
exercised on or before the 22nd of 
this month. Any unsubscribed 
shares will be taken by an under- 





writing group headed by The First 
Boston Corp. This is the largest 
stock offering ($131 million) ever 
underwriten (BANKERS MONTHLY, 
September). 


®The Bank of Virginia joined the 
Federal Reserve System. The bank 
was established in 1922. 


®Montgomery Ward & Co. re- 
ported net income in the six months 
ended July 31 of $1.80 a share, com- 
pared with $2.31 a share a year 
earlier. During the 12 months hold- 
ings of cash and Government securi- 
ties increased 34 per cent to $287 
million. In his report to sharehold- 
ers Chairman Sewell Avery made 
no mention of Louis E. Wolfson, 
youthful financier with whom he 
will joust for control of the $1 bil- 
lion-a-year mail order firm. 


eBlair & Co. announced the 
opening of a bank and insurance 
stock trading department with 
George Geyer, former president of 
Geyer & Co., as manager. 


®The common stock of General 
Contract Corp., a $279 million hold- ‘ 
ing company for six banks, three 
insurance companies, and several 
small loan offices, was listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange. Partici- 
pating in the first sale was General 
Contract President Arthur Blu- 


meyer, who is also president of the 
Bank of St. Louis, a General Con- 
tract subsidiary. 





GENERAL CONTRACT PRESIDENT AND EXCHANGE OFFICIALS 
From left: Edward C. Gray, B. F. Fagenson, Blumeyer, Philip L. West. 
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WHATS Next FOR THE 


BANK OF THE FUTURE? 
find Out at the A.B.A Convention 


See three great, new developments Mosler will show for the first time in Atlantic City! 


Don't miss these 3 places! 
New Mosler developments 
for the ‘“‘bank of the 
immediate future” will be 
previewed at all three 
locations in Atlantic City 
durihg the A.B.A. Con- 
ention. Make sure your 
plans include a visit to all 


three. They’ reeye-openers! 
P.S. Be sure to see the Chase National 
Bank's famous display of historic cur- 


rency which will be shown in conjunction 


with Mosler’s exhibits 
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Look for the Mosler Hospitolit 


Bungalo Central P 


w on 


See, too, what Mosler is showing 
at the Central Pier branch of 


the Guoronty Bank ond Trust 


Company. 


IF IT’S MOSLER . 


. IT'S SAFE 


. os* 
ifs . 





And don't miss Booths 89 to 92 
in Convention Hall. 


* Mosler Safe “7 


World’s Largest Builders of Safes and Bank Vaults 





of 


Let SAM SNEAD 
show you how to 
improve your golf. 


Don’t miss the Mosler Golf 
Clinics with Sam Snead in 
person, Sunday, Monday 
and Tuesday (Oct. 17-19) 
on Central Pier, hourly 
from 11:00 A.M. to 7:00 
P.M. (FREE. Sam Sneads 
new book, “Natural golf” 
—compliments of Mosler.) 





United Press Harris & Ewi 


DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER: ‘The 
American economy is one of the 
wonders of the world. It under- 
girds our international position, 
our military security, and the 
standard of living of every citizen. 
This Administration is determined 
to keep our economy strong and 
to keep it growing."’ 


From the State of the Union message 
delivered to Congress on January 
7, 1954. 





The Issues in Washington... 


What do bankers, generally, think of the Administration's budget? Of 
the Fed's money policy? Of the Treasury's debt management operations? How 
do they like flexible farm price supports? New FHA terms? The new tax relief 


for stockholders? 


Do bankers still like Ike? What financial legislation do they favor next 


year? 


To get the answers to these and other questions, BANKERS MONTHLY 
polled 574 board chairmen, presidents, and vice-presidents in banks ranging 
in size from under $2 million to over $2 billion and located in each of the 48 
states and the District of Columbia. 

Here now are the findings of this survey. 


By A. M. Youncguist, JR. 


THE EISENHOWER BUDGET 


Reasonable and Proper 


Prodded by Budget Directors Jo- 
seph M. Dodge and Rowland R. 
Hughes, the Government during 
fiscal 1954 reduced the budget 
proposed by the Truman Adminis- 
tration more than $10 billion and 
cut actual spending more than $6.5 
billion under the amount spent the 
previous year. Even so, fiscal 1954 
ended with a $3 billion deficit. 

Among top bank _ executives 
polled by BANKERS MONTHLY, con- 
sensus (410 of 574) is that “in view 
of world and domestic affairs in 
fiscal °54, the Government cut 
spending reasonably and properly.” 
A minority (133) think the Gov- 
ernment cut spending “too little.” 
Only 13 think spending was cut 
“too much,” and 18 are undecided. 
Typical comments: 


® “A more drastic cut in spending 
could have been very harmful to 
the U.S. economy.” 


°“The Truman Administration 
created large obligations that the 
Eisenhower Administration was 
obliged to pay.” 

But a dissenter charges “contin- 
ued bad housekeeping and waste 
in the Government running into 
billions of dollars.” Another blasts 
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what he calls “world social im- 
provement spending.” 

A good many bankers polled fa- 
vor, as a long-term proposition, a 
Constitutional amendment _ that 
would force a balanced federal 
budget except in time of war. Such 
an amendment actually was pro- 
posed in the Senate last July. The 
idea: Congress would be required 
to keep peacetime appropriations 
within estimated revenues’ or 
promptly raise taxes to make up 
the deficit. 


Many others think the idea is 
impractical. “I agree entirely in 
principle,” says one, “and it might 
be made to work if anyone could 
define ‘peacetime.’ For instance, 
right at present I suppose we are 
technically at peace inasmuch as 
we are not officially at war, but we 
all know we are not really at peace 
either. I do not believe that an 
amendment can be devised that 
would adequately cover situations 
like this, so I think we are going 
to have to make such other pro- 
visions as we can for economies and 
depend on an economy-minded ad- 
ministration to protect us.” The 
Eisenhower Administration, he 


thinks, has shown it can be trusted - 


to hold spending to a reasonable 
and proper level. 


Washington Correspondent: 


HeELMuTH Bay 


MONEY POLICY 
Question of Judgment 


The Federal Reserve Board began 
easing money in May and June of 
last year through open market buy- 
ing of Government securities. In 
July, 1953, it reduced reserve re- 
quirements. This year the Fed has 
twice cut the rediscount rate and 
again lowered reserve require- 
ments. 

“In view of business conditions 
during this period,” say a majority 
(387) of bankers polled, “the Fed 
has eased credit reasonably and 
properly.” The Fed has eased credit 
“too much” in the opinion of 168, 
“too little” in the opinion of 11. 
Eight are undecided. 

Critics among these bankers ac- 
cuse the Fed of bowing to purely 
political pressure. “I’m afraid,” 
Says one, “that the Fed’s action has 
been more political than practical, 
and that the Board will suffer harsh 
censure when and if the stock mar- 
ket cracks.” Says another: “As 
deflationary forces put in an ap- 
pearance around mid-1953, it was 
sound and desirable to ease up or 
discontinue certain anti-inflation 
measures. However, I think the 
authorities have gone further in 


11 





this direction than necessary or 
desirable and I am afraid that much 


of this has resulted from political 


expediency.” 

A few think the Fed has been 
out of step for two straight years. 
Says one: “They have now over- 
done trying to undo the damage of 
their bad judgment last year.” 

But consensus is the Fed has 
acted wisely and decisively. Com- 
ments: “Excellent judgment.’’ 
“Marvelous job.” 

One banker thinks the Fed has 
been doing a good job “even though 
the money market has been sloppy 
at times.” He explains: “Require- 
ments are difficult to assess and a 
sloppy market can be corrected if 
necessary. It’s much better at this 
time for the Fed to err easing 
money too much rather than too 
little, too late.” 

Some bankers comment on the 
impact of Treasury financing re- 
quirements on Federal Reserve 
decisions. “We must live with this 
national debt,” says one, “and the 
Fed must aid the Treasury in 
financing it.” 

A number of bankers polled ob- 
serve that the Fed has watered 
down the effect of this year’s cut 
in reserve requirements by allow- 
ing bills to run off. In the 12 
weeks following the initial cut, 
Federal Reserve holdings of bills 
dropped $1.1 billion. The entire 
reduction in reserve requirements 
had freed only $1.6 billion. 

Comments indicate that most 
banks are using the increased sup- 


United Press 
WM. McC. MARTIN 


. . « Federal Reserve boss 


. Harris & Ewing 
W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
... debt manager 


ply of funds mainly to buy Gov- 
ernments and other _ securities. 
Businessmen and farmers, they re- 
port, are cautious and not borrow- 
ing as much as a year ago. 


Question of Philosophy 


The old controversy about the 
proper scope of the Fed’s open mar- 
ket operations is alive again. The 
Open Market Committee’s present 
policy is to buy and sell only Treas- 
ury bills—and for the sole purpose 
of providing and absorbing bank 
reserves. The opposite view holds 
that the Fed should feel free tod 
operate in all segments of the Gov- 
ernment market — certificates, 
notes, bonds, as well as bills—and 
also to give direct aid to the market 
for certain additional purposes. 


Among participants in the BANK- 
ERS MONTHLY poll, consensus (403 
of 574) is that “the Open Market 
Committee should at this time con- 
tinue its present restrictive policy.” 
A minority (146) favor the broader 
interpretation, and 25 are on the 
fence. 


Says one banker: “Results under 
present policy have been good and 
I see no reason to change a satis- 
factory situation.” Another thinks 
“confidence in Chairman Martin 
and his associates should be the 
determining factor; they know 
what they’re doing.” A third de- 
clares: “I would rather trust the 
judgment of the OMC than that of 
grandstand financial quarterbacks.” 

Typical comment from the mi- 


nority: “They (the OMC) should 
not hesitate to broaden the scope 
of their operations if that is neces- 
sary to stabilize a market.” 


Then there’s at least one banker 
who thinks “the Fed has a duty to 
see that Government bonds and 
notes do not go below par.” 


Question of Progress 


Soon after the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration took over, Treasury 
Secretary George M. Humphrey 
announced that one of its major 
monetary goals was a better bal- 
anced federal debt structure. To 
this end the Treasury has length- 
ened debt maturities on several 
occasions. In general, though, the 
stretch-out has been modest. Pre- 
cluding more spectacular debt- 
lengthening efforts, it has been 
said, were the economic slow-down 
and political opposition to long 
bonds. 

Nearly all bankers polled are 
agreed on the worthiness of the 
goal, long range, but there is dis- 
agreement about the Treasury’s 
progress to date. “Under the cir- 
cumstances,” say a majority (369), 
“the Treasury has lengthened debt 
maturities reasonably and prop- 
erly.” But the stretch-out has not 
gone far enough to satisfy 184 
others. It has gone too far to please 
12, and 9 are undecided. 


Typical comment: “The goal is 
commendable and progress toward 
it has been satisfactory.” Most 
bankers polled stress that the 


United Press 


ROWLAND R. HUGHES 
. . . budget cutter 
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Hear you’re a 
correspondent of 
The First National Bank 
of Chicago. 


A most valuable correspondent service we provide is 
up-to-date, firsthand information on specific industries 
and businesses. You see, our Commercial Department 
is composed of 10 Divisions — each Division serving one 
small group of related industries. Our Divisional officers 
have a specialized, current knowledge of the industries 
they work with. 

This information is immediately available to you 
whenever you need it. This is just one of the many 
services provided to our correspondent banks. To talk 
over the advantages of doing business with The First 


Epwarp E. Brown, 
James B. Forcan, 


Homer J. Livineston, 


Right! Their services 
are really complete ! Like 
their industry-specialized 

loan information... 


National Bank of Chicago—or for just a friendly visit 
—why not drop in and visit us at Atlantic City ?* 


DIVISION F 
Joun J. ANTON, 
ASSISTANT VICE-PRESIDENTS 
VeRNE L. BARTLING Me cvin H. Tutes 
Cuarwes F. NEWHALL Joun S. Gieason, Jr. 
Vicror C. von MEDING Georce W. MILLER 


Vice-President 


Tuomas J. NUGENT 


*East Solarium, Blenheim Bldg., Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel 


Chairman of the Board 


Vice-Chairman 
President 
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Warrer M. Heymann, Executive Vice-President 


Hvuco A. ANpERSON, Vice-President 
Hersert P. Snyper, Vice-President 


Harowp V. Ampere, ! ice-President 
Gaytorp A. Freeman, Jr., Vice-President 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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PRESCOTT BUSH 
. .. Senate monetary authority 


Treasury has given first consider- 
ation to the new-securities and 
mortgage markets. Political impli- 
eations, they think, have been sec- 
ondary. 

Representative of minority 
feeling is this comment: ‘“Condi- 
tions have excellent for 
maturity lengthening—we’ve 
missed the boat.” One banker ad- 
vises: “‘With present yields, a really 
long bond would go over big.” 


been 


A few bankers make reference 
unflattering reference—to the 


WANTED: 


Your Arizona-bound 


vacation, 
residence’ in 


REWARD: 
The same, fine, complete 
banking service you supplied 
them “back home.” 


35 
OFFICES 


HOME OFFICE: 
PHOENIX 


customers with 
business or 
mind. 


y VALLEY 
NATIONAL » 


stormy Humphrey 3%4s. Complains 
one: “Last year Humphrey and 
Burgess busted on their mule- 
headed attempt at a long-term 
issue and threw the whole econ- 
omy into a tail spin. Now they’ve 
reversed to the other extreme.” 

Yet, in spite of occasional blasts 
like this, bankers endorse the debt- 
management performance of 
George Humphrey and W. Ran- 
dolph Burgess, 2 to 1. 


DIVIDEND TAX 
The Right Direction 
The 83rd Congress made the first 
complete overhaul of U.S. tax laws 


since 1875. Most controversial fea- 
ture of the revision gives stock- 


Harris & Ewing 
DANIEL A. REED 
. . . House tax writer 


holders a 4 per cent tax credit on 
dividend remaining after 
an exclusion each year of the first 
$50 of such income. 

Itis on this issue that the bank- 
ers are most nearly unanimous: 
They favor the dividend relief pro- 
vision by an overwhelming margin 
of 539 to 25. Ten are undecided. 

A few bankers think the provi- 
sion is worse than none at all 
because it doesn’t go far enough. 
“An empty gesture,” storms one. 
“What good is a $50 exclusion to 
me?” Another charges that on the 
dividend question “the Senate fol- 
lowed expediency rather than prin- 
ciple and equity.” 

But 


income 


most bankers polled are 


satisfied for the present. Typical 
reaction: “It’s a start in the right 
direction—about all that could be 
expected at this time.” 

One banker worries that the tax 
relief on dividends, “though justi- 
fied, has dangerous implications for 
Republican Congressmen in the fall 
elections.” 

Should the 84th Congress—1955- 
56—raise the tax credit to 10 per 
cent of dividends received? (Orig- 
inally, the Administration had 
asked for a 10 per cent credit on 
dividends received after August l, 
1955.) 

Again the bankers vote a land- 
slide yes. Here the count is 499 to 
58, with 17 not voting. Another 
step, they think, in the right direc- 
tion. 


SMALL BUSINESS 
ls SBA Needed? 


Last year Congress created the 
Small Business Administration as 
a modified successor to the dying 
RFC. SBA can make loans up to 
$150,000 to “deserving” small busi- 
nesses that wouldn’t otherwise have 
access to credit on “reasonable | 
terms.” So far two-thirds of all 
SBA loans have been made with 
bank participation and almost 80 
per cent of the participations have 
been on a deferred basis. 

Each of the 574 bankers was 
asked if he thinks “there is a need 
for such an agency at this time.” 


A narrow majority (278 to 259, 


EUGENE D. MILLIKIN 
... Senate tax writer 
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Modern materials, manufacturing meth- 
ods and pressure controls have done 
much to prevent boiler explosions. And 
yet — the safety valve is still standard 
equipment. 

Why? 


protection against this hazard. 


Because it offers the surest 


Today, too, improved internal controls 
and regular audits do much to prevent 
And yet — dis- 


honesty losses are actually growing in 


employee dishonesty. 


size and frequency. 


That’s why your bank — to be fully 


protected against financial loss from dis- 
honesty — needs adequate, well-planned 
A‘tna Blanket Dishonesty Insurance. 
Your local A‘tna representative is an 
expert in preparing dishonesty msurance 
programs. He will be pleased to assist 


your bank in the selection of proper and 


adequate fidelity coverages. 


AETNA Casualty AND SuRETY CompaANy 


The Aina Life Affiliated Companies write practically every form of insurance and bonding protection 


LIFE ANO CASUALTY 
Aétna Life Insurance Company 


AEtna Casualty and Surety Company 


FIRE ANO MARINE 
Automobile Insurance Company 
Standard Fire Insurance Company 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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with 37 undecided) opines that the 
need does not exist. 


Last year in a prior BANKERS 
MONTHLY survey, a similar group 
of bankers answered this question 
in the affirmative, but only by a 
paper-thin margin of 277 to 272 
with 9 undecided. 


“It’s purely political,” declares 
one banker. “If these loans are 
good, why don’t banks make them? 
They’re looking for good loans. If 





these loans are no good and fraught 
with risk, then why should the tax- 
payers—t hrough a Government 
agency—make them?” He adds: 
“A loan is either good or no good.” 

Another banker takes the same 
tack. “I do not believe,” he says, 
“that any sound, properly managed 
business is unable to get a loan for 
a proper purpose from its bank. We 
will bend over backward to find a 
way to make loans of this kind. But 








FOR HIGH - SPEED 
COLLECTIONS 
IN EVER - GROWING 
PUERTO RICO 


m 


Ww 






Thru our net of 14 branches we provide a fast, dependable 
and aggressive collection service in Puerto Rico for main- 


land United States concerns. 


Our experience and full 


knowledge of local people and conditions.are at your dis- 


posal. 


Banco 


CREDITO Y AHORRO PONCENO #% 


16 


MAIN OFFICE: PONCE, PUERTO RICO 
Member Federal Deposit Insuronce Corporation 





HOMER E. CAPEHART 
... Senate Banking Committee 


why make loans to a marginal con- 
cern or bad management to con- 
tinue losing money so that when 
the bust comes the loss is many 
times as great? From experience, 
those crying about being unable to 
get loans need them because they 
have drawn out in salary more than 
they earned or because they don’t 
know the first thing about how to 
figure costs and other considera- 
tions that go to make up a success- 
ful operation.” 

Says still another: “Experience 
has taught us that SBA loans are 
too difficult to obtain, too costly to 
the borrower.” 

Typical comment from the other 
side: “I believe there is a definite 
need for such an agency. It will 
encourage new industry and help 
old ones. adjust where necessary.” 

Another banker thinks 
needed “if all boards of directors 
are like mine.” 


What's a ‘Small’’ Business? 


Earlier this year a bill to hike 
SBA’s loan limit to $500,000 was 
introduced in the Senate. Though 
nothing came of it then, the same 
proposal is certain to be reintro- 
duced in the next session. 

Should Congress next year boost 
the loan limit to $500,000? (As 
suming that next year will see @ 
continuation of the cold war, bul 
no hot war.) These bankers vote 
no by a hefty margin of 514 to 52 
with 8 not voting. 

Those bankers who saw no nee 
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ticipants want the national bank 
voting law changed next year: 264 
want cumulative voting made op- 
tional, 198 want it abolished. Only 
77 hold out for the mandatory cu- 
mulative voting provision, and 35 
either don’t know or aren’t affected. 

Just what, in the majority opin- 
ion, is wrong with cumulative vot- 
ing? These are the two objections 
most commonly raised: 


® Cumulative voting often per- 
mits unqualified persons to get on 





a bank board. 


® It sometimes encourages spec- 
ulators, often operating on  bor- 
rowed money, to get on a bank 
board, then work toward sale or 
merger of the bank 


Typical comment from the other 
side: “Cumulative voting has been 
some protection against ‘packing’ 
by family- and _ clique-controlled 
banks. A voting minority is essen- 
tial to and for a strong banking 
system.” 





RAY M. GIDNEY 
. .. national bank chief 


Specialists in 








for SBA in the first place naturally 
vote against hiking its loan limit. 
“RFC by another name,” snorts one. 


Also voting against the increase 
are a number who support SBA, 
generally. With them it boils down 
to the question of what’s a “small” 
business. A firm needing $500,000, 
they think, is no longer a small 
business. “I favor raising it to 
$250,000,” says one. “It should defi- 
nitely be limited to small busi- 
nesses, which I think of as one that 
could support a loan of $250,000 but 
not $500,000.” He adds: “The pres- 
ent limit is rather low, considering 
the cost of things.” 


One banker wants SBA’s loan 
limit boosted to $500,000 “for po- 
litical reasons.” 


\Jnited States 


CUMULATIVE VOTING 


Two Objections 


In an effort to give added protec- 
tion to minority stockholders in 
national banks, the Banking Act of 
1933 made cumulative voting of 
such shares mandatory. 





A few months ago a bill was in- 
troduced in the Senate that would 
have abolished cumulative voting 
of national bank stocks. Later—at 
the suggestion of Comptroller Ray 
M. Gidney—the bill was amended 
to make cumulative voting op- 
tional. The bill, as amended, was 
favorably reported by the Senate 
Banking Committee but got no 
further. 

As many as 462 of the poll par- 
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When you’re microfilming hundreds or 


thousands of checks per day the savings 
add up quickly. Here’s how you can 
get the lowest per-picture cost— 


Make sure the microfilmer you choose 
fits your requirements exactly; you'll save 
day after day, year after year. 


Cost studies show that the ideal micro- 
filmer for one bank can be an unwise in- 
vestment for another. If your volume is 
small, for example, it doesn’t make sense 
to pay for features and refinements which 
can’t be used profitably; on the other 
hand if your volume is large, the same 
“extras” will pay off. 

Because requirements vary so widely 
from bank to bank, Recordak offers 6 
different types of microfilmers. Each de- 


signed to give a specific group of banks 


lowest per-picture cost. 
ee og 


It will certainly pay you to look at the 
per-picture cost—based on your volume 
—for all 6 Recordak Microfilmers. And if 
our lowest priced machine, the Recordak 
Junior, is best we'll be. the first to say 
“Why pay more?” You can buy this 
microfilmer-reader unit for as little as 
$450; rent one for as little as $17.50 
per month. Recordak Corporation (Sub- 
sidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 


444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to banking systems 


PS. See the sensational Kodak Verifax 
Printer, now distributed nationally by 
Recordak. It makes 3 copies of a document 


in 1 minute. . 


**Recordak” 
is a trade-mark 


. for less than 4¢ each. 


Prices quoted are subject to change without notice. 





FOREIGN TRADE 
Should Bars Come Down? 


Congress extended the existing 
Trade Agreements Act for one year 
to June 12, 1955. The act provides 
that the President may negotiate 
tariff cuts up to 50 per cent of the 
1945 rate—without approval of 
Congress. 

Protectionists want final author- 
ity over tariffs returned to Con- 
gress. But President Eisenhower, 
in line with recommendations of 
the Randall Commission on Foreign 
Economic Policy, wants a three- 
year extension of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act plus new power to cut 
tariffs an additional 15 per cent 
during the three years. Free trad- 
ers say the new power is necessary 
because most of the President’s ne- 
gotiating leeway under present law 
has been used up. 

“Next year,” say a large major- 
ity (389) of bankers polled, ‘‘Con- 
gress should extend the Trade 
Agreements Act and give the Presi- 
dent the new tariff-cutting author- 
ity he seeks.” Ninety-six vote for 
another simple extension of the act 
in its present form; 53 would junk 
the act altogether, and 36 are unde- 
cided. The bankers thus squarely 
align themselves on the side of 
lower tariffs, freer trade. 


The controversial Buy American 
Act compels the Government to buy 
from American sources unless— 
as the Treasury has interpreted the 
law—foreign bids are at least 25 
per cent lower than domestic bids. 
The President has requested au- 
thority to exempt from “Buy 
American” provisions the bidders 
from nations that treat U.S. bidders 
on an equal basis with their own 
nationals. 

Should Congress next year grant 
the President’s request? As many 
as 452 of the bankers answer yes, 
while only 71 say no, and 51 either 
don’t know or don’t care. 


One staunch protectionist insists 
the U.S. should “Buy American” 
regardless of any other bids. “In 
fact,” he says, “the Government 
should not entertain foreign bids.” 
But to most bankers polled the 
President’s proposal seems reason- 
able and just. 


In last year’s poll, the partici- 
pants voted against outright repeal 


CLARENCE B. RANDALL 
... free trader 


of the Buy American Act, 214 to 
201, with 143 undecided. 


GOLD 
No Tampering 


Since 1933-34 the U.S. has oper- 
ated on an international gold bul- 
lion standard, under which the 
dollar is backed by gold but no gold 
is coined and the Government re- 
deems currency in gold only to 
make payments to other countries. 
The price of gold is fixed at $35 an 
ounce. 


Earlier this year a sub-commit- 
tee of the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee held hearings on three 
proposed changes in these laws. 


JOHN W. BRICKER 
. .. Federal Reserve Matters 


" deemability 


At the hearings Treasury Under 
Secretary Burgess and Reserve 
Board Chairman William McC. 
Martin made it clear the Adminis- 
tration doesn’t want any tampering 
with present gold policy—at least 
not now. 

In spite of Administration oppo- 
sition, however, it’s likely the pro- 
posed changes will be reintroduced 
in the next session. Should Con- 
gress next year: 


® Return the U.S. to a redeem- 
able currency? Yes 145; no 338, 
undecided 91. 


® Boost the price of gold? 
10; no 403, undecided 161. 


Yes 


® Open a free market for gold? 
Yes 152; no 280, undecided 142. 


“Don’t tamper with gold at this 
time,” advises one banker, “it could 
disturb public confidence and shake 
the economy.” 
a return to redeemability now 
would be “economic suicide.” 


Many bankers voting against re- 
indicate they might 
change their answer at some later 
date. “I have never believed,” says 
one, “that it was necessary or de- 
sirable for the U.S. to go off the 
full gold standard in 1933. And I 
think that we should eventually re- 
turn to a redeemable currency with 
a free market for gold. However, 
the present does not seem to be an 
opportune time and to attempt such 
a change suddenly would undoubt- 
edly bring about many serious dis- 
locations.”?> Another banker thinks 
redeemability ‘must wait until 
world economic conditions further 
improve and convertibility of cur- 
rencies is established.” 


Last year’s poll also showed 
bankers voting against an immedi- 
ate return to the full gold standard, 
but by the slimmer margin of 242 
to 222, with 94 undecided. Which 
would indicate that banker enthu- 
siasm for redeemability is dwin- 
dling. 


HOUSING ACT 


The Bad With the Good 


The Housing Act of 1954 lowers 
required down payments on new 
and old homes bought with FHA- 
insured mortgages, lengthens the 
maximum repayment period, and 
ups the maximum loan. 


Only 110 of the bankers polled 
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Outside the International Building in New York’s Rockefeller Center 
stands this great statue of the mythological giant, Atlas, 
bearing on his shoulders the burden of the whole world. 


Unlike Atlas, a large interna- 
tional bank like Chase divides 
the world into many geographic 
zones. Customers’ interests in 
each zone are under the super- 
vision of officers and staff who 
keep well-acquainted with the 
commercial and financial life of 
the areas assigned to them. 
Through overseas branches, 
offices of representatives, and 
teciprocal relations with lead- 


ing banksin commercial centers 
of the free world, Chase is a 
focal point of banking informa- 
tion and service for world trade. 

Zone officers supplement 
these many sources of informa- 
tion by frequent travel. Thus 
they keep currently informed 
and in a position to furnish 
advice and guidance to Chase 
customers with business inter- 
ests in their areas. 


If you have a foreign banking 
problem, why don’t you talk 
to the people at Chase? 


THE 


Chase 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
HEAD OFFICE: Pine Street corner of Nassau 
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favor these easier terms, while 423 
clearly do not, and another 41 are 
on the fence. Consensus is that 
terms were plenty liberal under the 
old law. 

A typical comment comes from 
this banker: “Lower down pay- 
ments and a longer maximum re- 
payment period will cost the pur- 
chaser more money. He will be 
carrying a heavier mortgage for a 
longer period, thus adding to his 
interest and carrying charges.” 
Warns another: “If they keep on, 
no one will live long enough to 
pay off a mortgage of minimum 
terms and maximum length.” 

A third banker who opposes the 
easier terms makes the following 
observation: “Quite frankly, how- 
ever, the large insurance companies 
of this nation control the mortgage 
market and the housing boom is 
controlled by the changing policies 
of the insurance companies as in 
turn dictated by the money market. 
Actual terms as outlined by the VA 
and the FHA do not seem to be the 
prime motivating force.” 

The same banker adds a good 
word for the FHA program, gener- 
ally: ‘In our section of the country 
(the deep South) it is very obvious 
that FHA-insured mortgages have 
supplied a pool of funds for correct- 
ing housing shortages that other- 
wise would not be available.” 

The new law also authorizes 
35,000 public housing units in fiscal 
1955, restricted to families actually 
displaced by federal slum clearance 
projects. Originally, the President 
had asked for a somewhat broader 
public housing program. 

“Next year,” say a majority 
(330) of poll participants, “Con- 
gress should continue public hous- 





JESSE P. WOLCOTT 
. .. House Banking Comm. 


ing at about the same pace.” But 
a strong minority (198) would au- 
thorize no new public housing. Only 
28 want a further expansion in pub- 
lic housing, and 18 are undecided. 

Typical comment: “Private en- 
terprise seems unable to meet the 
entire need. Limited public housing, 
therefore, is justified—at least for 
a while.” 

Says one banker who disagrees: 
“Public housing has always cost 
the taxpayer too much and does not 
always benefit the people it is in- 
tended for.” 

Another philosophizes: “I don’t 
believe a government has the re- 
sponsibility for housing its people. 
They, the people, should care for 
that themselves. The individual 
today is not emphasized enough. 
And that’s bad for society in the 
long run.” 














present day costs. 


adjustment. 
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SERVICE CHARGES 


Adjust your inadequate charges to reflect 


An analysis by us of the operations of your 
bank will include all required data for 
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FARM PRICE SUPPORTS 
Flexible 


The Secretary of Agriculture 
may support the price of any farm 
commodity except potatoes. Mostly, 
his power is discretionary. 


Under a 1942 law, however, he 
was required to support the so- 
called basic commodities—wheat, 
corn, cotton, rice, tobacco, peanuts 
—at 90 per cent of parity. 


Then this year, after a slam- 
bang fight, Congress voted to scrap 
rigid 90 per cent props under each 
of these “basics” but tobacco, pro- 
vided instead flexible props—props 
that would be adjusted to supply 
conditions within a range of 824% 
to 90 per cent of parity. 

The bankers heartily approve 
this action, 519 to 37. By an 
equally impressive count of 492 to 
59, they also favor holding dairy 
supports at 75 per cent of parity 
(as the Administration wants) in- 
stead of boosting the level to 85 
per cent. Eighteen bankers are 
undecided about price supports 
under the basic crops; 23 are unde- 
cided about dairy supports. 

A typical comment on high, rigid 
price props comes from the presi- 
dent of a country bank in Kansas: 
“We were past due for a change 
in this program. Surpluses must 
be held in better control and live- 
stock men are entitled to a freer 
market on grain.” 

In last year’s poll, the vote for 
immediate adoption of flexible sup- 
ports was 404 to 109, with 45 unde- 
cided. Apparently, banker senti- 
ment, in the intervening 12 months, 


has swung even further toward the i 


“flexible support” theory. Com- 
ments indicate that Secretary Ezra 
Taft Benson himself—by the logic 
of his reasoning and by the strength 
of his conviction—has had a lot to 
do with present sentiment. (Exam- 
ple: “Mr. Benson has shown the 
kind of courage it takes to fight 
the trend toward dependency on 
Government.”’) Then, too, poll par- 
ticipants have had another year to 
watch high, rigid supports in ac- 
tion. 


Down the Middle 


Secretary Benson, with the all- 
out backing of President Eisen- 
hower, has urged a middle-of-the- 
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This is the type of ship that will travel between Chicago and Europe when the St. Lawrence Seaway is com- 
pleted. Deadweight 7,850 tons; Length 462 feet; Beam 58 feet; Draft (loaded) 24 feet; Speed 16 knots. 
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road approach to the farm prob- 
lem. 

Each of the 574 bankers was 
asked for his own “broad, long- 
range philosophy” toward farm 
price props. “Farmers,” say 106 
participants, “should take their 
chances without Government sup- 
ports.” At the other extreme are 
22 who think “supports should 
guarantee farmers a profit.” Some- 
where in the middle are 432 bank- 
ers who think “supports should act 
only as insurance against precipi- 
tant declines in farm income.” 
Fourteen are undecided. 

Feeling on this issue runs ex- 
tremely high. And though the 
minority favoring a guaranteed 
profit for farmers is small, it’s a 
particularly voluble one. 

A Kansas banker warns: “Farm- 
ers, I mean small ones, the average 
ones, cannot continue to operate 
unless subsidized, because of very 
high operating costs. Even then 
they have the hazard of not raising 
the crop they plant. We shall have 
to be realistic about this farm 
problem, else most ordinary farm- 
ers will fail.” 


The president of a small bank in 
Iowa makes the following case for 
full parity: “Labor is guaranteed 
so much an hour; the manufacturer 
has a tariff; the oil business gets a 
depletion allowance and their state 
commissions and ‘allowables’ con- 
trol production and price; utilities 
get a ‘reasonable rate of return,’ 
and the construction business is 
being subsidized by FHA and pub- 
lic housing. Yet everybody wants 
the farmer to operate laissez faire. 

“My basic premise is that the 
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EZRA TAFT BENSON 
... man with a mission 


farmer should have equal opportu- 
nity with the rest of society. And 
only parity will give him that equal 
opportunity.” 


Rebuttal comes from a banker in. 


an eastern town of 80,000: “For 
some strange reason in our country, 
a farmer seems to have the God 
given right not to fail. All a man 
has to do is wear some overalls and 
get in debt. Immediately dozens 
of Government credit agencies 
strive to keep him in business. His 
ability as a farmer has no bearing 
on the issue. 

“If the operator of a shoe shop, 
for example, fails we merely com- 
ment: ‘Well, that’s too bad, but 
Joe was a poor buyer’—or seller as 
the case may be. It seems to me 
that the farmer should have the 
same right to fail as any other 


businessman, and by the same 





token the right to succeed based on 
his ability.” 

Declares a country banker in the 
wheat belt: “Farmers should not 
be treated as Government wards 
or inferior citizens. As a whole, 
they are self respecting, progres- 
sive, and reasonably prosperous 
people—in spite of political dema- 
goguery. Of course this does not 
preclude help from the Govern- 
ment in cases of extreme drought 
or other economic situations of a 
temporary nature.” 


A number of poll participants 


double as farmers or ranchers. Sig- . 


nificantly, these banker-farmers 
seem to go right along with the 
majority on this issue. Theirs is 
a middle-of-the-road approach, too. 


SUMMING UP 


“A Good Job” 


Dwight D. Eisenhower and his 
Administration have now been in 
office about 22 months. “In gener- 
al,” say a majority (430) of bank- 
ers polled, “they have been doing 
a good job.” Another 128 think the 
Administration has been doing just 
“a fair job.” Only 5 call it “a poor 
job,” and 11 are undecided. 


Consensus is the Administration 
has been doing a good job of main- 
taining economic stability and 
confidence. And a good job of 
recharting the course of Govern- 
ment. 


Typical reaction: “While in the 
long run I might prefer a more 
conservative program, I do not feel 
conservatism can be turned on too 
fast after so many years of the 
opposite. For this reason, I favor 
doing it as it is being done.” 





ALABAMA 
Roland L. Adams, Pres., Bank of York 


PARTICIPANTS IN SURVEY 


S. 


George Denniston, Pres., American National Bank & Trust Co., Mobile, 


Alabama 
M. W. Espy, Pres., Headland National Bank 


J. Z. Fuller, Chm. & Pres., Farmers National Bank, Opelika 


S. L. Galbraith, Pres., Anniston National Bank 


Marshall K. Hunter, Pres., First National Bank, Anniston 

J. F. McRae, Pres., Merchcnts Nafional Bank, Mobile 

Gen. John C. Persons, Chm. & Pres., First National Bank, Birmingham 
Frank A. Plummer, Vice-Pres., First National Bank, Montgomery 

M. B. Spragins, Pres., First National Bank, Huntsville 


ARIZONA 


Hugh C. Gruwell, Pres., First National Bank of Arizona, Phoenix 
Sherman Hazeltine, Pres., Bank of Arizona, Prescott 
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S. Shattuck, Pres. & Tr. Off., Miners & Merchants Bank, Bisbee 
G. C. Taylor, Pres., First State Bank of Arizona, Mesa 


ARKANSAS 


. C. Alexander, Pres., Security Bank, Harrison 
. W. Bellamy, Jr., Pres., National Bank of Commerce, Pine Bluff 


W. C. Blewster, Pres., First National Bank, Magnolia 


W. W. Campbell, Chm., National Bank of Eastern Arkansas, Forrest City 


H. C. Couch, Jr., Pres., Union National Bank, Little Rock 


Pine Bluff 


Charles A. Gordon, Exec. Vice-Pres. & Tr. Off., Simmons National Bank, 


Garland Hurt, Pres., Citizens National Bank of Camden 
G. S. Jernigan, Exec. Vice Pres., Merchants National Bank, Fort Smith 


B. A. Lynch, Pres., Farmers Bank & Trust Co., Blytheville 


Hayden Mcliroy, Pres., Mcliroy Bank, Fayetteville 
H. C. McKinney, Jr., Pres., First National Bank, El Dorado 


M. L. McKinney, Pres., Citizens Bank of Jonesboro 
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PEOPLE WANT 
THIS SERVICE! 


DOES YOUR INSTITUTION 
OFFER IT TO YOUR 
; CUSTOMERS? 


Based on a survey of people, in all walks of 
life, an independent marketing organization, 
revealed that 70%—or 7 out of 10 of all 








or potential loan or time-sales customers—pre- 
ferred a bank, which offered them a Protected 
os Loan Plan, as created by our organization. 
YOUR CUSTOMERS too want this plan which 
aati provides immediate cancellation of the indebt- 
nd edness in case of death of the borrower. Our 
of plan can build GOOD-WILL—LOAN and 
‘n- PROOF THAT BANKERS SECURITY'S TIME-SALES VOLUME, for your institution. 
CREDIT LIFE PLAN BUILDS VOLUME . 
ad Send For Our Tried and 
ore Tested Business Builder Plan | 
eel In addition to providing the original.” s_——— 
t d fi Credit Life Plan, 
me Banks everywhere know that our original Credit Life poset ge an en pth por 
; Plan really builds volume. Over a two year period a business building plans for every 
7 study shows that all Commercial Banks in U.S. made a prong If -— would - a 
4 4 ° cop ° e current issve of our 
Gain In Loans of only 24 ‘he. During the same period a “BUSINESS BUILDER” without cost 
cross-section of banks offering our Credit Life Insurance or obligation, send for it NOW. 
showed a gain of 67%. Get complete information 
now. 
VICE CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
ny LUFE IN 1017 WALNUT STREET, DES MOINES, IOWA 103 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
Q WM ARTHUR J. MORRIS, GEORGE OLMSTED, FRANK J. SCOTT, 
Sy G, Chairman of the Board President Vice Chairman of the Board 
city iE HARRY O'BRIEN, W. L. COBB, HAROLD R. SWEET, 






Vice President and Treasurer Executive Vice President Vice President 


a Guba tare COUPON g 103 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Please send us complete information about your Protected | 
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E. P. Pyeatt, Pres., The Searcy Bank, Searcy 

McLoud Sicard, Pres., First National Bank, Fort Smith 
H. T. Wiegel, Chm.. Texarkana National Bank 
Stuart Wilson, Pres., State National Bank, Texarkana 


CALIFORNIA 


Ralph V. Arnold, Pres., First National Bank, Ontario 

R. S. Beasley, Pres., Beverly Hills National Bank & Trust Co. 

Cyril Bennett, Pres., First Trust & Savings Bank of Pasadena 

Anderson Borthwick, Pres., First National Trust & Savings Bank, San 
Diego 

L. H. Brewer, Pres., Peoples Bank, Lakewood 

Dwight W. Chapman, Sr. Vice Pres., American Trust Co., San Francisco 

A. O. Garrett, Pres., Southern Commercial & Savings Bank, Pasadena 

W. A. Harlan, Pres., Western Bank, Long Beach 

H. L. Hotle, Pres., Bank of Sonoma County, Sebastopol 

Paul B. Kelly, First Vice-Pres., Anglo California National Bank of San 
Francisco 

Frank L. King, Pres., California Bank, Los Angeles 

E. H. Le Masters, Pres., Pacific National Bank of San Francisco 

J. P. Levy, Pres., Bank of A. Levy, Inc., Oxnard 

R. C. Lewis, Pres., The Bank of Sierra Madre 

L. L. Madland, Vice Pres. & Mgr., The Anglo California National Bank, 
Sacramento 

Elliott McAllister, Pres., Bank of California N. A., San Francisco 

Nelson McCook, Chm., National City Bank of Long Beach 

E. J. Mettler, Chm. & Pres., Farmers & Merchants Bank of Lodi 

D. V. Miller, Exec. Vice-Pres., Union National Bank of Pasadena 

W. P. Murray, Pres., First National Bank in San Rafael 

C. H. Palmtag, Pres., The Bank of Eureka 

J. D. Paxton, Chm., County National Bank & Trust Co., Santa Barbara 

C. R. Pearman, Pres., Community Bank, Huntington Park 

Joseph Rogers, Pres., First National Bank of San Jose 

A. M. Root, Jr., Vice Pres., Citizens National Trust & Savings Bank, 
Corona 

Joseph W. Sefton, Jr., Pres., San Diego Trust & Savings Bank 

W. K. Serumgard, Pres., First National Trust & Savings Bank, Santa 
Barbara 

Elden Smith, Chm. & Pres., Citizens National Trust & Savings Bank, 
Riverside 

R. P. Snyder, Pres., County First National Bank, Santa Cruz 

A. J. Sutherland, Pres., Security Trust & Savings Bank of San Diego 

Henry Verdelin, Pres., The San Francisco Bank 

G. A. Walker, Pres., Farmers & Merchants Bank, Long Beach 

George M. Wallace, Chm., Security-First National Bank, Los Angeles 

L. E. Wyatt, Chm. & Pres., Salinas National Bank 


COLORADO 


J. D. Ackerman, Pres., Exchange National Bank, Colorado Springs 
H. N. Bales, Pres., Poudre Valley National Bank, Fort Collins 

Carl G. Breeze, Chm. & Pres., Bank of Kremmling 

A. E. Fordham, Chm., Pres., & Tr. Off., Gunnison Bank & Trust Co. 
J. Harrison Gibson, Vice-Pres., First National Bank, Boulder 

H. B. Mendenhall, Chm. & Pres., Rocky Ford National Bank 

A. H. Troutwein, Exec. Vice Pres., Greeley National Bank 


CONNECTICUT 


E. M. Gaillard, Pres., Union & New Haven Trust Co., New Haven 

H. C. Main, Pres. & Tr. Off., Black Rock Bank & Trust Co., Bridgeport 
Harold E. Rider, Pres., The Stamford Trust Co. 

Lewis A. Shea, Pres., The First National Bank & Trust Co., Bridgeport 
Lester E. Shippee, Pres., Hartford-Connecticut Trust Co. 

George H. Stebbins, Pres. & Tr. Off., Simsbury Bank & Trust Co. 


DELAWARE 


J. |. Dayett, Pres., Newark Trust Co. 
Robert C. Levis, Vice Pres., Equitable Security Trust Co., Wilmington 


DISTRICT OF ‘COLUMBIA 


Daniel W. Bell, Chm. & Pres., American Security & Trust Co. 
J. D. Bowersock, Exec. Vice Pres., Union Trust Co., Washington 
Rutherford J. Dooley, Exec. Vice-Pres., The National Bank of Washington 


FLORIDA 


N. Ray Carroll, Pres., First National Bank, Kissimmee 

W. E. Ellis, Chm. & Pres., Commercial Bank & Trust Co., Ocala 
James G. Garner, Pres., Little River Bank & Trust Co., Miami 
G. R. Griffin, Pres., Exchange National Bank, Tampa 

F. C. Schwalbe, Vice Pres., Florida National Bank, Jacksonville 
F. Lowry Wall, Chm. & Pres., Miami Beach First National Bank 


GEORGIA 


David J. Arnold, Pres., Commercial Bank & Trust Co., Griffin 
Joseph E. Birnie, Pres., The Bank of Georgia, Atlanta 
L. D. Ferguson, Pres., Commercial Bank, Thomasville 








H. P. Fleming, Pres., The First National Bank & Trust Co., Macon 
R. C. Gilmer, Exec. Vice Pres. & Tr. Off., National Bank of Athens 
Wm. L. Goodloe, Pres. & Tr. Off., First National Bank, Valdosta 

R. E. Gormley, Vice-Pres., Georgia Savings Bank & Trust Co., Atlanta 
Marshall B. Hall, Pres., Trust Company of Georgia, Atlanta 

A. M. Harris, Pres., National Bank of Brunswick 

S. J. Head, Ch. & Pres., First National Bank, Dalton 

Willis Johnson, Pres. & Tr. Off., First National Bank of West Point 
Jack B. Key, Pres., First National Bank, Columbus 

M. M. Kimbrel, Exec. Vice-Pres., First National Bank, Thomson 

T. A. Lamar, Chm., First National Bank, Rome 

J. E. Massey, Pres., First National Bank, Marietta 

E. P. Peabody, Pres., The First National Bank & Trust Co., Augusta 
C. S. Sanford, Pres., Liberty National Bank & Trust Co., Savannah 


Paul M. Welch, Vice-Pres., The Citizens & Southern National Bank, 
Atlanta 


IDAHO 


J. L. Driscoll, Pres., First Security Bank of Idaho, Boise 

Harry Eaton, Exec. Vice-Pres., Twin Falls Bank & Trust Co. 

E. M. Flohr, Pres., First National Bank, Wallace 

R. G. Hemingway, Pres., Idaho Bank & Trust Co., Pocatello 

E. W. Largilliere, Jr., Pres., Largilliere Co., Bankers, Soda Springs 


ILLINOIS 


, Eugene Abegg, Pres., Illinois National Bank & Trust Co., Rockford 


M. F. Behrend, Pres., National Bank of Mattoon 

George R. Boyles, Chm. & Pres., Merchants National Bank, Chicago 

S. J. Bradfield, Chm. & Pres., The National Bank of Decatur 

Edward E. Brown, Chm., First National Bank of Chicago 

O. Paul Decker, Chm., Investment Comm., American National Bank & 
Trust Co., Chicago 

K. K. Du Vall, Chm. & Pres., Merchandise National Bank of Chicago 

H. E. Emerson, Pres., First Bank & Trust Co., Cairo 

H. R. Fischer, Pres., First Granite City National Bank 

Horace S. French, Pres., Manufacturers National Bank of Chicago 

G. W. Glos, Pres., First National Bank of Elgin 

W. C. Gschwend, Pres., Alton Banking & Trust Co. 

D. E. Houston, Pres., National Bank of Canton 

A. C. Johnson, Pres., First National Bank, East St. Louis 

Melvin C. Lockard, Pres., The First National Bank, Cobden 

H. O. Lovett, Pres. & Tr. Off., Dixon National Bank 

Woods H. Martin, Pres., Second National Bank, Danville 

Sidney Moore, Pres., First National Bank, Danville 

F. M. Murchison, Chm., North Shore National Bank, Chicago 

J. Vincent O'Neill. Chm. & Pres., Mercantile National Bank of Chicago 

Guy E. Reed, Exec. Vice-Pres., Harris Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago 

David H. Reimers, Chm. & Pres., The Livestock National Bank of Chicago 

Ben H. Ryan, Pres., State Bank of East Moline 

Carl Schmitze, Pres. & Tr. Off., Old Second National Bank, Aurora 

Philip L. Speidel, Pres., First National Bank, Lake Forest 


O. J. Sullivan, Pres., National Stock Yards National Bank, National Stock 
Yards 


E. L. Voss, Pres., State Bank & Trust Co., Evanston 
C. F. Wacker, Pres., La Salle National Bank 
J. F. Wanberg, Pres., First National Bank & Trust Co., Evanston 


INDIANA 


G. S. Anderson, Pres., First National Bank, Elkhart 

E. J. Bannon, Pres., First Merchants National Bank & Trust Co., Lafayette 
T. M. Blackwood, Chm. & Pres., Citizens Bank of Michigan City 

J. B. Crosby, Chm. & Pres., First-Citizens Bank & Trust Co., Greencastle 
Ralph E. Horner, Pres., First Union Bank & Trust Co., Winamac 

W. C. Laycock, Pres., Fort Wayne National Bank 

L. L. Matthews, Pres., American Trust Co., South Bend 

Paul R. Nuppnau, Pres. & Tr. Off., First State Bank of Valparaiso 

James W. Prather, Pres., Security Bank & Trust Co., Vincennes 

Cecil B. Reed, Vice Pres., Terre Haute First National Bank 

William B. Schiltges, Pres., Fletcher Trust Co., Indianapolis 

G. W. Schnute, Pres., Citizens National Bank, Evansville 

C. C. Wingate, Pres., Merchants National Bank, Muncie 


1OWA 


R. R. Brubacher, Chm. & Pres., Toy National Bank, Sioux City 


A. T. Donhowe, Vice-Pres., Central National Bank & Trust Co., Des 
Moines 


W. E. Downer, Pres., Muscatine Bank & Trust Co. 

Warren Garst, Vice-Pres. & Tr. Off., Home State Bank, Jefferson 
C. R. Gossett, Chm. & Pres., Security National Bank, Sioux City 
James E. Hamilton, Chm., Merchants National Bank, Cedar Rapids 
F. C. Heneman, Chm.& Pres., First National Bank, Mason City 

R. S. Howard, Pres., Mahaska State Bank, Oskaloosa 

A. E. Jensen, Pres., First National Bank, Creston 

V. W. Johnson, Pres., First National Bank, Cedar Falls 

J. F. Kennedy, Pres., First National Bank, New Hampton 
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The winter turbulence of Little Falls--- 


2 last rapids in the river, just above 
Potomac Portrait Chain Bridge and near ne District of 


Columbia boundary line. 


NO. 6 IN A SERIES DEPICTING THE PRINCIPAL FEATURES OF WASHINGTON’S HISTORIC RIVER 
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Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation * Member Federal Reserve System Chain Bridge (right). 
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R. S. Kinsey, Exec. Vice-Pres., Poweshiek County National Bank, Grinnell 
W. A. Logan, Chm. & Pres., State Central Savings Bank, Koekuk 
Walter T. Robinson, Chm., Citizens State Bank, Donnelison 

L. W. Ross, Pres., Council Bluffs Saving Bank 

Harry W. Schaller, Pres., Citizens First National Bank, Storm Lake 

Max Von Schrader, Pres., Union Bank & Trust Co., Ottumwa 

Roy A. Sweet, Pres., Story County State Bank, Story City 

Charles E. Watts, Pres., Commercial State Bank, Pocahontas 

Floyd F. Whitmore, Pres., Okey-Vernon National Bank, Corning 

E. E. Wiemer, Pres., Citizens National Bank, Boone 


KANSAS 


. L. Breidenthal, Pres., Security National Bank, Kansas City 
. A. Chain, Pres., Abilene National Bank 

. Dale Critser, Vice Pres. & Cash., Fourth National Bank in Wichita 
. L. Dean, Pres., Merchants National Bank, Topeka 

. N. Downie, Pres., Fidelity State Bank, Garden City 

. E. Hayes, Pres. & Tr. Off., First National Bank, Manhattan 

. H. Kilgore, Pres., Union National Bank, Wichita 

loyd E. Lull, Pres., Smith County State Bank, Smith Center 

. Randall, Pres., Citizens State Bank, Osage City 

. W. Stilwell, Pres., Commercial National Bank, Kansas City 
. Young, Pres. & Tr. Off., First National Bank, Dodge City 
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KENTUCKY 


J. N. Cuni, Pres., Peoples Liberty Bank & Trust Co., Covington 

K. J. Day, Pres., First National Bank, Pikeville 

Maurice H. Kirby, Pres., First National Bank, Henderson 

Arch G. Mainous, Chm. & Pres., Citizens Bank & Trust Co., Lexington 

Merle E. Robertson, Chm. & Pres., Liberty National Bank & Trust Co., 
Louisville 

J. D. Turner, Exec. Vice-Pres., First National Bank, Paintsville 

M, L. Underwood, Pres., First-Hardin National Bank, Elizabethtown 

R. D. Willock, Pres., Citizens National Bank, Bowling Green 


LOUISIANA 


W. M. Babington, Pres., First State Bank & Trust Co., Bogalusa 

J. W. Baker, Pres., Commercial National Bank, Shreveport 

James C. Bolton, Pres., Rapides Bank & Trust Co., Alexandria 
Wallace M. Davis, Pres., Hibernia National Bank in New Orleans 
M. L. Funderburk, Pres., Citizens National Bank & Trust Co., Houma 
H. Webb Madison, Pres., Bastrop National Bank, Bastrop 

Elbert E. Moore, Pres., Lovisiana National Bank, Baton Rouge 
Travis Oliver, Pres., Central Savings Bank & Trust Co., Monroe 

H. L. Sims, Pres., Citizens Bank & Trust Co., Thibodaux 


MAINE 


Chester G. Abbott, Pres., First Portland National Bank 

S. F. Goldthwait, Pres. & Tr. Off., Barharbor Banking & Trust Co. 

Frederick R. Knauff, Pres., Federal Trust Co., Waterville 

G. W. Lane, Jr., Chm. & Pres., Lewiston Trust Co. 

Arthur F. Maxwell, Pres., & Tr. Off., First National Bank, Biddeford 

George A. Moore, Exec. Vice-Pres., Cash., & Tr. Off., First National Bank, 
Pittsfield 

E. E. Parkhurst, Pres., Northern National Bank of Presque Isle 


MARYLAND 


Delbert Davis, Pres., The Farmers & Merchants Bank of Salisbury 

E. |. Eshleman, Vice-Pres. & Tr. Off., Western Maryland Trust Co., 
Frederick 

F. L. Lutes, Pres., Suburban Trust Co., Hyattsville 

Thomas E. McConnell, Vice Pres., Maryland Trust Co., Baltimore 

James W. McElroy, Exec. Vice-Pres., First National Bank of Baltimore 

Charles A. Piper, Pres., Liberty Trust Co., Cumberland 7 

Harold H. Smith, Exec. Vice Pres., First National Bank, Aberdeen 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Edward L. Bigelow, Pres., State Streef Trust Co., Boston 

H. W. Bourgeois, Pres., Union National Bank of Lowell 

Leeds Burchard, Pres., Citizens Savings Bank, Fall River 

C. Rogers Burgin, Pres., New England Trust Co., Boston 

G. W. Butterworth, Pres., Framingham Trust Co. 

E. O. Cappers, Pres., Norfolk County Trust Co., Brookline 

Richard P. Chapman, Pres., The Merchants National Bank of Boston 

R. T. Cole, Pres., Brockton National Bank 

H. Frederick Hagemann, Jr., Pres., Rockland-Atlas National Bank of 
Boston 

William D. Ireland, Pres., The Second National Bank of Boston 

W. J. Martin, Pres., Granite Trust Co., Quincy 

Clarence G. McDavitt, Jr., Chm. & Pres., Somerville National Bank 

Augustin H. Parker, Jr., Pres., Old Colony Trust Co., Boston 

Sidney M. Price, Pres., First National Bank, Maiden 

H. M. Stilman, Pres., Bay State Merchants National Bank, Lawrence 

C. F. Voorhees, Pres. & Tr. Off., Merchants National Bank, Salem 





MICHIGAN 


M. R. Baty, Exec. Vice Pres., Hackley Union National Bank, Muskegon 
Vere Beckwith, Pres., Farmers & Merchants National Bank, Benton 
Harbor 
Edward W. Bowen, Exec. Vice Pres. & Cash., Peoples National Bank, 
Bay City 
J. R. Burroughs, Sr. Vice-Pres., Citizens Commercial & Savings Bank, 
Flint 
Paul D. Bywater, Pres., Chemical State Savings Bank, Midland 
F. C. Cogshall, Pres., Bank of South Haven 
H. F. Conklin, Pres., Security National Bank, Battle Creek 
Chalmers Curtis, Chm., First National Bank, Petoskey 
Wn. E. Dingman, Pres., Bank of Commerce, Hamtramck 
William B. Hall, Vice Pres., The Detroit Bank 
C. L. Jalving, Pres., Peoples State Bank, Holland 
Adolph F. Klein, Pres., Wayne Oakland Bank, Royal Oak 
S. J. Linck, Pres., Ravenna State Bank 
H. S. Maentz, Pres., First National Bank of Holland 
Fred Marin, Pres., Bank of Lansing 
R. B. McAfee, Pres., Commercial Savings Bank, Adrain 
Gyles E. Merrill, Pres., Gerresee County Savings Bank, Flint 
Howard P. Parshall, Pres., Bank of the Commonwealth, Detroit 
Ernest L. Pearce, Pres., Union National Bank, Marquette 
Fred B. Post, Pres., First Security Bank, lonia 
Joseph Sahimark, Pres., Ludington State Bank 
,B. P. Sherwood, Jr., Pres., Grand Haven State Bank 
R. P. Shorts, Pres,. Second National Bank & Trust Co., Saginaw 
C. F. Spaeth, Pres., Jackson City Bank & Trust Co. 
J. S. Stubblefield, Pres., Peoples State Bank, St. Joseph 
Garret Van Haaften, Pres., The American National Bank & Trust Co., 
Kalamazoo 





















MINNESOTA 


Burton P. Allen, Pres., First National Bank, Milaca 

F. A. Amundson, Vice Pres., Midway National Bank, St. Pau! 

Guy S. Bacon, Pres., Empire State Bank, Cottonwood 

Edward @. Brown, Sr. Vice-Pres., First National Bank of St. Paul 

John Carlander, Pres:, State Bank of Faribault 

C. Herbert Cornell, Pres., Fidelity State Bank, Minneapolis 

Donovan E. Crouley, Vice Pres., Northwestern National Bank of 
Minneapolis 

W. A. Gray, Pres., City National Bank, Duluth 

M. M. Hayden, Pres., First National Bank, Rochester 

S. L. Jerpbok, Pres., Richfield State Bank 

Ora G. Jones, Pres., The Goodhue County National Bank of Red Wing 

Ralph M. Jones, Vice-Pres., & Cash., La Crescent State Bank 

S. J. Kryzsko, Pres. & Sr. Tr. Off., Winona National & Savings Bank 

Frank P. Powers, Chm. & Pres., Kanabec State Bank, Mora 

Arthur W. Sands, Pres., Western State Bank, St. Paul 

K. O. Sattre, Pres., Blue Earth State Bank 

R. L. Smith, Pres., Stock Yards National Bank, So. St. Paul 

Clayton E. Tillander, Chm. & Exec. Vice-Pres., First National Bank, 
Little Falls 

Arnulf Ueland, Pres., Midland National Bank of Minneapolis 

Willis D. Wyard, Pres., First & American National Bank, Duluth 


























MISSISSIPPI 


B. J. Carter, Jr., Pres. & Tr. Off., Merchants & Farmers Bank, Meridian 
L. Y. Foote, Pres., First National Bank, Hattiesburg 

W. M. Mounger, Pres., Deposit Guaranty Bank & Trust Co., Jackson 

E. P. Peacock, Jr., Pres., Bank of Clarksdale 

Leo W. Seal, Pres., Hancock Bank, Gulfport 

Conwell Sykes, Pres., First National Bank, Greenville 












MISSOURI 


Taylor S. Abernathy, Pres., First National Bank, Kansas City 
W. W. Alexander, Pres., Trenton Trust Co. 
W. A. Borders, Pres., St. Louis County National Bonk, Clayton 


L. J. Boyle, Exec. Vice-Pres. & Tr. Off., Farmers & Merchants Bank & 
Trust Co., Hannibal 


W. E. Carter, Pres. & Tr. Off., Bank of Carthage 

Howard Cook, Pres., Central Missouri Trust Co., Jefferson City 

R. L. Dominick, Pres., Traders National Bank, Kansas City 

Clyde D. Harris, Chm., Pres., & Tr. Off., First National Bank, Cape 
Girardeau 

H. R. Harris, Chm., Pres., & Tr. Off., Third National Bank, Sedalia 

an Hicks, Chm., & Chief Exec. Off., Union National Bank, Kansas 

ity 

J. O. Holton, Pres., Citizens National Bank, Maplewood 

James M. Kemper, Chm., Commerce Trust Co., Kansas City 

Rufus Crosby Kemper, Pres., City National Bank & Trust Co., Kansas City 

W. T. Kemper, Jr., Pres., First National Bank, Independence 

Charles R. Layland, Pres., The Chrisman-Sawyer Bank, Independence 

W. S. Pettit, Pres., Union National Bank, Springfield 
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“| How local bank TAL 
“| business can grow 


... in the nation’s cornfields! New business in your bank can grow... 
sound, healthy and tall .. . when you learn the details of the International 
Harvester Income Purchase Plan! 

Billions of bushels of corn will soon be picked from productive Cornbelt 
acres and cribbed for profitable use or sale later. Farmers reap material bene- 
fits from International Harvester mechanical corn pickers . .. but many, dur- 
ing the pre-harvest season, require financial assistance for such a purchase. 

The IH Income Purchase Plan allows the farmer to pay for the purchase of 
equipment as he profits by its use. The arrangement also assures practical 
repayment to bankers who extend credit to farmers. 

Farm equipment such as corn harvesting machinery is excellent collateral 

Co., because it pays for itself in use. Furthermore, time-saving mechanized farm- 
ing enables all farmers, regardless of what crops they grow, to realize better 

yields and bigger profits. Increased farm production benefits 

not only the farmer but the community and the bank as well. 

As an added source for the investment of bank funds, con- 






Paul P : 
. sider installment loans to farmers through the IH Income 
: Purchase Plan. Most International Harvester dealers now em- 
f % . ’ P ‘ 
a ploy this Plan... there’s one near you with all of the details! 
Wing 
The simplified design of the New 
Bonk McCormick 20 Two-Row mounted Corn 
7 Picker for the Farmall Tractor saves 
money when purchased, keeps mainte- 
nance low. There’s a One-Row model, 
too. The IH Income Purchase Plan will 
permit more farmers in your area to 
=— buy this and other types of related 
ridian Dieomennill 


equipment. 
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George U. Richmond, Pres., American National Bank, St. Joseph 
Tom Watkins, Pres., The Citizens Bank, Springfield 

J. C. Welman, Pres., Bank of Kennett 

Vv. W. Wilhite, Chm. & Pres., Mechanics Bank, Moberly 


MONTANA 


John J. Burke, Pres. & Tr. Off., Metals Bank & Trust Co., Butte 
D. J. Dundas, Pres. & Tr. Off., Great Falls National Bank 

A. W. Johnson, Pres., First National Bank, Lewistown 

Douglas Parker, Vice-Pres., Toole County State Bank, Shelby 
O. B. Silvey, Pres., Billings State Bank 

John E. Tenge, Pres. & Tr. Off., Midland National Bank, Billings 


NEBRASKA 


Le Roy Abbott, Pres., The Guardian State Bank, Alliance 

W. Dale Clark, Chm., Omaha National Bank 

Harold R. Deitemeyer, Pres., The First National Bank, Beatrice 

Byron Dunn, Pres., National Bank of Commerce, Lincoln 

Edward Huwaldt, Exec. Vice-Pres., Commercial National Bank, Grand 
Island 

Henry E. Lay, Vice-Pres. & Cash., State National Bank, Wayne 

J. D. Milliken, Pres., Fremont National Bank 

W. N. Mitten, Chm. & Pres., First National Bank, Fremont 

W. G. Nelson, Pres., Hastings National Bank 

W. H. Pierce, Chm. & Pres., First National Bank, Shelby 

Ivan C. Riley, Pres., First National Bank, Fairbury 

Robert |. Stout, Chm., First National Bank, Tekamah 


NEVADA 


J. E. Brinton, Pres., First National Bank, Ely 
A. Jahn, Chm. & Pres., First National Bank, Lovelock 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


1. Reed Gourley, Pres. & Tr. Off., National State Capital Bank, Concord 
G. E. Harris, Pres., Nashua Trust Co. 
R. A. Mcininch, Pres., Merchants National Bank, Manchester 


NEW JERSEY 
F. Sandford Astarita, Pres., /Aontclair Trust Co. 
George W. Baver, Chm. & Pres., Union County Trust Co., Elizabeth 
C. E. Clifton, Pres., The Trust Company of New Jersey, Jersey City 
H. Douglas Davis, Pres., The Plainfield Trust Co. 
Frank Durand, Pres., First National Bank, Spring Lake 
James Forsyth, Pres., Asbury Park National Bank & Trust Co. 
E. O. Kraft, Vice-Pres., Passaic-Clifton National Bank & Trust Co., Clifton 
S. C. Morris, Pres., Long Branch Trust Co. 
George Munsick, Pres., Morristown Trust Co. 
C. H. Plenty, Chm., The Hackensack Trust Co. 
John P. Poe, Pres., First National Bank, Princeton 
W. Emlen Roosevelt, Pres., National State Bank, Elizabeth 
C. R. Sandford, Pres., Elizabethport Banking Co., Elizabeth 
Henry A. Theis, Pres., Citizens Northern Valley National Bank, Engle- 
wood 
James C. Wilson, Pres., First Bank and Trust Co., Perth Amboy 
Carl K. Withers, Pres., Lincoln National Bank, Newark 


NEW MEXICO 


Glenn L. Emmons, Chm. & Pres., First State Bank at Gallup 

Fred Luthy, Pres., Albuquerque National Bank 

H. W. Moore, Chm. & Pres., Hot Springs National Bank, Truth or 
Consequences 

E. E. Tusha, Pres., Carlsbad National Bank 

Alexander V. Wasson, Pres., First National Bank, Santa Fe 


NEW YORK 


Alex H. Ardrey, Exec. Vice Pres., Bankers Trust Co., New York 

Paul W. Brainard, Pres., First National Bank, Ithaca s 

B. P. Cleveland, Pres., First National Bank of Cortland 

E. C. Donovan, Chm. & Pres., Auburn Trust Co. 

H. N. Donovan, Pres., Bank of Jamestown 

Percy J. Ebbott, Pres., Chase National Bank of the City of New York 

Horace C. Flanigan, Pres., Manufacturers Trust Co., New York 

E. Chester Gersten, Pres., Public National Bank & Trust Co., New York 

L. E. Goldstein, Pres., National City Bank, Long Beach 

R. G. Kimmerer, Pres., First National Bank of Canajoharie 

Thomas S. Lamont, Sr. Vice-Pres., J. P. Morgan & Co., New York 

Carl H. Maar, Pres., Lincoln National Bank & Trust Co., Syracuse 

Albert B. Merrill, Pres., First Trust & Deposit Co., Syracuse 

Bertram J. Miner, Exec. Vice-Pres., First National Bank, Binghamton 

W. Hicks Nadler, Pres., Montgomery County Trust Co., Amsterdam 

George A. Newbury, Pres., Manufacturers & Traders Trust Co., Buffalo 

H. P. Parker, Pres. & Tr. Off., Rye National Bank 

A. L. Reid, Pres., Mohawk National Bank, Schenectady 

Lewis F. Rose, Pres., Wilber National Bank, Oneonta 

Francis A. Smith, First Vice-Pres., The Marine Trust Company of Western 
New York, Buffalo 

Alfred R. Thomas, Vice-Pres., Guaranty Trust Company of New York 

G. A. Thomas, Chm., & Pres., Farmers National Bank, Malone 
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K. W. Thompson, Vice-Pres. & Tr. Off. Orange County Trust Co., 
Middletown 

O. A. Thompson, Pres., The National Bank & Trust Co., Norwich 

A. B. Weller, Pres., Meadow Brook National Bank, Freeport 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Ernest Booth, Pres., The Fidelity Bank, Durham 

J. S. Foster, Pres. & Tr. Off., Concorn National Bank 

T. E. Hemby, Chm., American Trust Co., Charlotte 

Archie W. Mclean, Pres. & Tr. Off., Planters National Bank & Trust 
Co. 

K. C. Menzies, Pres., First National Bank of Catawba County, Hickory 

William H. Neal, Sr. Vice-Pres., Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., Winston- 
Salem 

J. B. Neely, Pres., First National Bank, Asheboro 

J. S. Osborne, Pres. & Tr. Off., First National Bank, Morganton 

Charles D. Parker, Pres., First National Bank & Trust Co., Asheville 

J. E. Paschall, Pres., Branch Banking & Trust Co., Wilson 

Edwin Pate, Pres., Commercial State Bank, Laurel Hill 

B. R. Roberts, Pres., Durham Bank & Trust Co. 

J. B. Ross, Pres., Bank of Washington 

John P. Stedman, Chm. & Pres., The Scottish Bank, Lumberton 

1. W. Stewart, Pres., Commercial National Bank, Charlotte 

J. G. Thornton, Pres., Wilmington Savings & Trust Co. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


W. F. Graves, Vice-Pres., First National Bank, Fargo 

J. J. Hillman, Chm. & Pres., The First State Bank, Munich 

Gilman A. Klefstad, Pres., Sargent County Bank, Forman 

C. M. Lund, Pres., First National Bank in Williston 

F. D. McCartney, Chm. & Pres., First National Bank, Oakes 

A. O. McLellan, Pres. & Tr. Off., Merchants National Bank, Fargo 


OHIO 


W. H. J. Behm, Pres., Winters National Bank & Trust Co., Dayton 

John P. Biehn, Vice-Pres., Ohio National Bank, Columbus 

J. G. Bone, Pres. & Tr. Off., The First-Knox National Bank, Mt. Vernon 

H. L. Cromer, Vice-Pres., Park National Bank, Newark 

R. J. Fitch, Pres., The Elyria Savings & Trust Co., Elyria 

E. B. Gangware, Pres., Third National Exchange Bank, Sandusky 

Loring L. Gelbach, Pres., Central National Bank, Cleveland 

B. H. Geyer, Pres., Second National Bank, Hamilton 

George Gund, Pres., Cleveland Trust Co. 

Avery C. Hand, Jr., First Vice-Pres., First National Bank of Mansfield 

Reuben B. Hays, Pres., The First National Bank of Cincinnati 

B. G. Huntington, Chm., The Huntington National Bank of Columbus 

E. E. Layton, Pres., First National Bank, Fostoria 

J. H. McCoy, Pres., City National Bank & Trust Co., Columbus 

Tom McEldowny, Pres., Goodyear State Bank, Akron 

O. D. Miller, Pres., Ohio-Merchants Trust Co., Massillon 

William A. Mitchell, Pres., Central Trust Co., Cincinnati 

R. H. Morris, Pres., Peoples Banking & Trust Co., Marietta 

Jos. V. Motsch, Exec. Vice-Pres., Huron County Banking Co., Norwalk 

John T. Rohr, Pres., The Toledo Trust Co. 

J. Brenner Root, Pres., The Harter Bank & Trust Co., Canton 

F. B. Russell, Pres. & Tr. Off., Farmers Notional Bank & Trust Co., 
Ashtabula ° 

Seward D. Schooler, Pres., Coshocton National Bank 

F. A. Schultze, Pres., The Cambridge Bank 

W. L. Sebrell, Pres., Alliance First National Bank 

E. M. Stephenson, Pres., Farmers National Bank, Salem 

Russell B. Stewart, Chm. & Pres., The Miami Deposit Bank, Yellow 
Springs 

John K. Thompson, Pres., Union Bank of Commerce, Cleveland 

Pqul A. Warner, Pres., Oberlin Savings Bank Company 

H. E. Widenhofer, Pres., First National Bank, Findlay 


OKLAHOMA 

Falkner C. Broach, Sr. Vice-Pres., National Bank of Tulsa 

C. M. Crawford, Pres., First National Bank, Frederick 

H. W. Gibson, Jr., Chm. & Pres., First National Bank & Trust Co., 
Muskogee 

H. L. Hinkle, Vice-Pres., Liberty National Bank & Trust Co., Oklahoma 
City 

H. D. Hinson, Chm. & Exec. Vice-Pres., Prague National Bank 


Daniel W. Hogan, Jr., Exec. Vice-Pres., City National Bank & Trust Co., 
Oklahoma City 


Frank M. Overstreet, Pres., First National Bank, Ponca City 
W. L. Stephenson, Pres., Central National Bank, Enid 


OREGON 
C. F. Adams, Pres., Portland Trust Bonk 
W. C. Christensen, Chm. & Pres., Commercial Bank of Oregon, Hillsboro 


L. S. McCready, Vice-Pres., & Mgr., First National Bank of Portland, 
Eugene 


M. D. McPherson, Pres., Bank of Albany 
John B. Rogers, Pres. & Tr. Off., First National Bank, Baker 
Henry E. Shelton, Exec. Vice-Pres., Forest Grove National Bank 
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Transit and Collections 
oi at the First in Dallas 


Here is your prime location for correspondent business . 












a service as fast, as thorough, as complete as can be offered in 





sllow i r . 9 
the nation. An examination of the First’s broad and 
helpful correspondent operation, its personal attention to every 
detail of your banking, may open your eyes to service never 
before realized. Why not let a First man call on you and explain? 
Co., 
1oma 
* ied 79th year of dependable correspondent service 
Co., as ia J 
- 
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C. B. Stephenson, Pres., First National Bank of Portland 
R. E. Williams, Jr., Chm. & Pres., Dallas City Bank 


PENNSYLVANIA 


J. F. Aierstock, Chm. & Pres., Conestoga National Bank, Lancaster 

C. R. Armstrong, Pres., Lock Haven Trust Co. 

Paul S. Bair, Pres., First National Bank in Greensburg 

D. B. Boyer, Pres., The National Bank of Boyertown 

J. E. Brucklacher, Pres., Cumberland County National Bank & Trust Co., 

New Cumberland 

D. E. Brumbaugh, Pres., First National Bank, Claysburg 

Melvin L. Carl, Pres., Montgomery Norristown Bank & Trust Co., Norris- 
town 

J. H. Dillen, Pres., Altoona Trust Co. 

P. N. Hershey, Chm. & Pres., Hershey National Bank 

Russell J. Hopkins, Pres., Titusville Trust Co. 

Donald P. Horsey, Vice-Pres., Philadelphia National Bank, Conshohocken 

C. H. Johnson, Jr., Pres., Lawrence Savings & Trust Co., New Castle 

Sidney D. Kline, Pres., Berks County Trust Co., Reading 

James F. Koch, Pres., Hazleton National Bank 

R. J. Laub, Pres., The Easton National Bank 

Alvan Markle, Jr., Pres., Markle Banking & Trust Co., Hazleton 

F. C. Martin, Pres., United States National Bank in Johnstown 

C. H. McLean, Pres., First National Bank & Trust Co., Bethlehem 

N. P. Mortensen, Pres. & Tr. Off., The First National Bank of Greenville 

S. E. Nichols, Pres., Security-Peoples Trust Co., Erie 

C. E. Palmer, Pres., Peoples Union Bank, McKeesport 

Howard C. Petersen, Pres., Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co. 

J. Newton Pew, Chm. & Pres., The Delaware County National Bank, 

+ Chester 

A. P. Reed, Chm., Fidelity Trust Co., Pittsburgh 

J..T. Rodgers, Pres., The First National Bank of Lewistown 

Geo. C. Rutledge, Pres., Johnstown Bank & Trust Co. 

Charles S. Shuman, Pres., First National Bank, Sunbury 

Casimir A. Sienkiewicz, Pres., Central-Penn National Bank of Philadel- 
phia 

E. E. Stern, Pres. & Tr. Off., National Bank of Coatesville 

G. W. Yohe, Pres. & Tr. Off., Du Bois Deposit National Bank 


RHODE ISLAND 


H. B. Freeman, Exec. Vice-Pres., Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co., 
Providence 
Thomas Perry, Pres. & Tr. Off., Washington Trust Co., Westerly 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Harry M. Arthur, Pres., Arthur State Bank, Union 

Donald E. Brown, Pres., Carolina National Bank, Anderson 

B. M. Edwards, Chm., South Carolina National Bank, Columbia 

H. C. Lane, Pres., The Citizens and Southern National Bank of South 
Carolina, Charleston 

W. W. McEachern, Pres., First National Bank, Greenville 

Ernest Patton, Chm., Peoples National Bank, Greenville 

T. J. Robertson, Pres., The First National Bank of South Carolina of 
Columbia 

SOUTH DAKOTA 


W. W. Baker, Pres., The First National Bank in Sioux Falls 

L. L. Branch, Pres., First National Bank in Pierre 

Tom S. Harkison, Pres., The National Bank of South Dakota, Sioux Falls 

Carroll H. Lockhart, Pres. & Tr. Off., First Citizens National Bank, 
Watertown 

John M. Patton, Pres, Mitchell National Bank 

W. M. Willy, Chm. & Pres., Security Bank, Madison 


TENNESSEE 


Paul Barret, Pres., Barretville Bank & Trust Co., Millington 

W. J. Bryan, Vice-Pres., Third National Bank, Nashville 

C. S. Carter, Chm., Dominion National Bank, Bristol 

Geo. M. Clark, Pres., Pioneer Bank, Chattanooga 

Robert A. Culver, Pres., The Tennessee Valley Bank, Knoxville 

Peter Fyfe, Chm. & Pres., Tipton County-Farmers Union Bank, Covington 
W. S. McAdams, Pres., Bank of Belfast 

Arthur W. McCain, Pres., Union Planters National Bank of Memphis 

Wm. Rule, Jr., Pres., Commercial National Bank, Knoxville 


. 


TEXAS 


B. F. Barnett, Pres., The Citizens National Bank, Tyler 

Geo. E. Benson, Pres., Citizens National Bank, Lubbock 

H. J. Bernard, Vice-Pres., Second National Bank, Houston 

J. P. Butler, Pres. & Tr. Off., First National Bank, Midland 

O. 4. Clark, Pres., First National Bank, Marshall 

A. E. Dabney, Jr., Pres., Corpus Christi Bank & Trust Co. 

J. C. Dolley, Pres., The Austin National Bank 

Fred F. Florence, Pres., Republic National Bank of Dallas 

John M. Griffith, Pres., City National Bank, Taylor 

Pierce Harlan, Pres., Kieberg First National Bank of Kingsville 
R. B. Johnston, Pres., San Angelo National Bank 

Jesse H. Jones, Chm., The National Bank of Commerce of Houston 
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1. H. Kempner, Chm., United States National Bank, Galveston 

C. A. Loftis, Pres., First National Bank, Longview 

R. T. Mayfield, Vice-Pres., First National Bank, Fort Worth 

E. E. McFarland, Pres. & Tr. Off., First National Bank in Orange 

George H. Neill, Exec. Vice-Pres., First National Bank, Sonora 

C. L. Rolison, Chm., Merchants & Planters National Bank, Sherman 

F. M. Smith, Pres., National Bank of Commerce, San Antonio 

George Thompson, Jr., Pres., Continental National Bank of Fort Worth 
Ben H. Wooten, Pres., First National Bank in Dallas 

Hoyt R. Young, Vice-Pres., City National Bank, Wichita Falls 


UTAH 


H. B. Crandall, Chm. & Pres., First State Bank, Salina 
George S. Eccles, Pres., First Security Bank of Utah, Salt Lake City 
Alex Hedquist, Pres., Farmers and Merchants Bank, Provo 
R. G. Hemingway, Pres., Commercial Security Bank, Ogden 
W. M. Smoot, Exec. Vice-Pres., Zion's Savings Bank & Trust Co., Salt 
Lake City 
VERMONT 


Frank C. Corry, Pres. & Tr. Off., First National Bank, Montpelier 

T. Arnold Haigh, Chm. & Pres., Chittenden Trust Co., Burlington 

J. E. Manahan, Pres., Peoples Trust Co. of St. Albans 

W. M. Sargent, Sr., Pres., Union Savings Bank & Trust Co., Morrisville 
H. G. Shonyo, Pres., Caledonia National Bank, Danville 


‘ VIRGINIA 


T. C. Boushall, Pres., The Bank of Virginia, Richmond 

H. W. Chandler, Pres., First National Bank, Newport News 

Herbertd!. Cooley, Vice-Pres. & Cash., Round Hill National Bank 

R. H. Daniel, Vice-Pres., The First National Exchange Bank, Roanoke 

J. G. Dickerson, Vice-Pres. & Tr. Off., Union Bank & Trust Co., Amelia 

W. M. Early, Jr., Pres. & Tr. Off., The National Bank of Orange 

W. W. Harrison, Exec. Vice-Pres., The Peoples National Bank, Charlottes- 
ville 

Giles H. Miller, Jr., Pres. & Tr. Off., Culpeper National Bank 

Miles Poindexter, Il, Tr. Off., American National Bank & Trust Co., 
Danville . 


WASHINGTON 
Q. R. Bingham, Pres., C. E. Bingham & Co. State Bank, Sedro Woolley 


V. J. Bouillon, Chm., Pres. & Tr. Off., The Washington National Bank, 
Ellensburg 


_L. M, Cleek, Chm. & Pres., Cowlitz Valley Bank, Kelso 


N. A. Davis, Chm. & Pres., Baker-Boyer National Bank, Walla Walla 

Joel E. Ferris, Advisory Committee, Spokane & Eastern Branch, Seattle- 
First National Bank 

C. F. Frankland, Pres., Pacific National Bank, Seattle 

C. Beadon Hall, Chm., Washington State Bank, Snoquaimie 

C. E. Jenks, Vice-Pres., Peoples National Bank, Seattle 

P. W. Miller, Chm. & Pres., Citizens State Bank, Puyallup 

Reno Odlin, Chm. & Pres., Puget Sound National Bank, Tacoma 

B. N. Phillips, Chm., First National Bank, Port Angeles 

Fred L. Stanton, Chm. & Pres., Washington Trust Bank, Spokane 

Ralph J. Stowell. Vice-Pres., National Bank of Commerce, Seattle 

Don. H. Wageman, Chm., Exec. Comm., Seattle-First National Bank 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Mason Crickard, Pres., The Charleston National Bank 

J. E. McDavid, Pres., National Bank of Commerce, Charleston 

Hayes Picklesimer, Pres., Kanawha Valley Bank, Charleston 

John W. Stout, Pres., Parkersburg National Bank 

C. Glenn Zinn, Exec. Vice-Pres. & Tr. Off., Farmers & Merchants Bank, 
Morgantown 

WISCONSIN 

A. B. Adams, Pres., Beloit State Bank 

H. C. Adams, Pres., First National Bank, Appleton 

William G. Brumder, Chm. & Pres., First Wisconsin National Bank of 
Milwaukee 

Eliot G. Fitch, Pres., Marine National Exchange Bank, Milwaukee 

A. E. Francke, Pres., Northern Bank, Milwaukee 

O. L. Hall, Pres., Bank of Sheboygan 

O. K. Johnson, Pres., Whitefish Bay State Bank 

E. M. Junemann, Exec. Vice-Pres. & Tr. Off., Waukesha National Bank 

O. H. Larrabee, Pres., The Firsi National Bank of Chippewa Falls 

Andre J. Perry, Pres., First Fond Du Lac National Bank 

A. J. Quinn, Chm. & Pres., Northwestern State Bank, Cumberland 

E. J. Ruetz, Pres., Kenosha National Bank 

H. J. Steeps, Pres. & Tr. Off., The Baraboo National Bank 

Max Stieg, Exec. Vice-Pres., Dairyman's State Bank, Clintonville 


WYOMING 


Ralph Barton, Pres., Wyoming National Bank, Casper 

R. J. Hofmann, Pres. & Tr. Off., American National Bank, Cheyenne 
D. C. Meyer, Pres. & Tr. Off., First National Bank, Sheridan 

Carl Robinson, Vice-Pres. & Cash., Star Valley State Bank, Afton 

J. E. Spielman, Vice-Pres., Stockmen's Bank, Gillette 
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...anda Supermarket becomes 
a “Money-market” 


It’s hard to believe that only a few short months 
ago this strikingly modern bank building was a food 
store. Where once it lured shoppers with bargains, 
now it invites depositors with warmth and dignity. 
So successfully has this structure been transformed 
that not even experienced bankers would guess that 
it was not originally built for banking. 


All this was done by Bank Building Corporation 
designers without altering the basic structure or frame- 
work of the original supermarket. But it takes a 
designer well-versed in both banking and building to 
look at a meat counter and visualize the proper place 
for teller’s window. These are the sort of men you will 
find at Bank Building Corporation, where for more 
than 40 years, we have specialized in financial archi- 
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2 tecture. These men have designed and built some of 
from bananas 6 
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the most outstanding banks in this country and 


— 
| 
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% abroad. Yet, you pay no premium to have them handle 

to banking gy the building or remodeling of your bank building . . . 

in fact, they may save you money. For complete infor- 
v. mation, write or phone our nearest office. * 


The National Bank of Waterloo, Waterloo, lowa 
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A Perspective on— 


The Institutional Securities Market 


The present day institutional securities market is the end result of a series of inter- 
acting developments that have taken place over the past forty years, most im- 
portant of which have been the vast growth of our government debt and the 
still accelerating pace of the institutionalization of our savings. 


UR INSTITUTIONAL securities 
O market is a comprehensive 

encyclopedia of the public 
and private credits and equities of 
the world’s most dynamic economy. 
In it are registered constantly vary- 
ing financial values, interacting 
with the variation of the business 
cycle as appraised by the mechan- 
ism of the marketplace. Over the 
years these movements have come 
to play an increasingly important 
role in the economic life of our 
country. 


Recognition of the economic con- 
sequences of money market move- 
ments imposes a dual obligation on 
those engaged in dealing in this 
market. Institutional investment 
officers on the one hand, and securi- 
ties dealers, underwriters and 
brokers on the other, have come to 
realize that their actions must be 
governed not only by their own in- 
terests but by the public interest 
inherent in their activities as well. 
To the responsibilities of securities 
analysis, portfolio planning and 
market judgment, has been added 
the responsibility of financial 
statesmanship. 

Up until the time of the first 
world war the influence of the bond 
market on the national economic 
scene was negligible. The. market 
we know today is the end result of 
a series of interacting develop- 
ments which have taken place over 
the past forty years. These include 
normal economic growth, the effect 
of new inventions and technological 
improvements, and the swift expan- 


“Except for periods of service in the armed 
forces during World Wars | and Il, Mr. 
Smutny has been continuously engaged in the 
investment banking business since he left New 
York University 38 years ago. He is vice 
chairman of the New York |. B. A. 
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By RUDOLF SMUTNY* 


Senior Partner, Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 


sion of corporate enterprise. Of 
decisive importance has been the 
inauguration of a central banking 
system, our participation in two 
world wars, the impact of the great 
depression and the still accelerating 
pace of the institutionalization of 


our savings. And last but not least,- 


the bi-partisan adoption of the full 
employment act making control of 
the business cycle a responsibility of 
the Federal Government spells out 
what all of us had begun to suspect 
even before the onset of World War 
II, namely, that the bond market’s 
biggest component, the obligations 
of the United States Treasury, was 
likely to remain an _ important 
economic influence throughout our 
lifetime. 

In the pre-depression, pre-Key- 
nesian times prior to World War I, 
the total outstanding United States 





RUDOLF SMUTNY 


public debt came to less than a bil- 
lion dollars, and Federal budgets 
never even approached the billion 
dollar mark in any one year. 


Private debt was enormously 
greater than public debt. Com- 
mercial bank portfolios relied 
heavily on bankers acceptances. 
Treasury bills did not yet exist. 
Long term investors favored rail- 
road obligations and these bonds 
made up the largest division of the 
long term money market. Public 
utility bonds came next in size and 
esteem. The debt of industrial cor- 
porations ran a poor third. Taken 
all in all the total amount of bonds 
available for trading was, by cur- 
rent standards, extremely meager. 


On the other hand, the demand 
for the relatively modest supply of 
long term bonds was not at all 
comparable to that of the present 
day. Savings had not yet become 
institutionalized. Many bonds were 
non-callable, and since amortiza- 
tion of debt had not yet become a 
general practice, sinking funds 
were not as prevalent as they have 
now become. Waves of refundings 
were infrequent and direct place- 
ments were almost unknown. 
Market activity was at a slower 
pace and bond portfolios tended to 
be as static as mortgage portfolios. 

Passage of the Federal Reserve 
Act in 1913 and organization of the 
Federal Reserve System three years 
later, introduced to the banking 
system a national money market 
and an hitherto unknown degree of 
elasticity. Released from the re- 
straints of a constrictive currency 
system banks began to have more 
leeway in their investment opera- 
tions. 


The country’s economy, spurred 
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SUILT BY THE NEWPORT NEWS SHIPBUILDING AND ORY DocK co. & 
CONSTRUCTION BONDED BY THE UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 


By 1882, the clippers which had broken all speed records in the previous 

decade were being slowly displaced by bark and schooner-rigged 

steamships. In that year, Chubb & Son was founded and took part in the 
insuring of a number of these transition vessels. Today Chubb & Son shares in the 
insurance on most of the world’s great passenger liners including the S. S. UNITED 
STATES, present holder of the Atlantic Blue Ribbon. We are proud of 


our record of ‘Serving the Leaders” of American Industry and Commerce. 


FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 


VIGILANT INSURANCE COMPANY «+ MARINE INSURANCE CO., LTD. 
THE SEA INSURANCE CO., LTD. + THE LONDON ASSURANCE (Marine Dept.) 


October, 1954 


Into Which Has Been Merged (July, 1953) 


CHUBB & SON, Managers 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 














by the outbreak of war abroad, be- 
gan a burst of expansion which re- 
quired financing by means of bond 
as well as stock flotations. United 
States entry into World War I 
triggered the first great expansion 
of the Federal debt since the tragic 
years of the Civil War. Savings 
banks and insurance companies 
participated in this economic ex- 
pansion and the demand for long 
term investments kept pace with 
the enlarged demand for long term 
funds. 

The cumulative effect of these 
developments perceptibly quick- 
ened the tempo of the institutional 
securities market in the _ post- 
World War I period. Foreign bonds 
made their first major appearance 
in our markets. Canadian borrow- 
ing in the United States expanded 
considerably, and the tax exempt 
debt of state and local governments 
reached proportions not to be at- 








CUT COLLECTION COSTS 50%, 
Streamline, Simplify, 
speed-up dunniig system! 


Impersonal, yet effective ... THE 
POSTAGRAPH patented mailing 
system frees personnel from 
countless details . . . has the pri- 
vacy and appearance of first class 
mail... yet mails at reduced 
postage rate. Leading banks, 
finance companies, department 
and specialty stores and a 
host of others say Posta- 
graph is the most produc- 
tive and economical time 
collection method ever in- 
vented. Write today for 
complete information 

..» No salesman will 
call on you! 







506 E. Lombard St 
Baltimore 2, Md 





“Guess who has saved his money through 
the years and now owns fifty-one percent of 
this company's stock.” 





tained again until the post-World 
War II expansion started. 


Of prime importance in the pro- 
vision of long term, funds to take 
up increasing supplies of bonds has 
been a movement which began to 
gather momentum in the years im- 
mediately following World War I. 
Men and women seeking to plan 
for a rainy day and to provide for 
their old age began, in ever greater 
numbers, to turn over their sav- 
ings to financial institutions to in- 
vest for them against the day 
such savings might be needed. This 
increasing institutionalization of 
individuals’ savings swelled the 
supply of long term investment 
funds in the savings banks and in- 
surance companies. Later the same 
movement resulted in the growth of 
pension funds and mutual funds. 


More Emphasis on Pensions 


The great depression intensified 
this trend towards the institution- 
alization of savings. It undoubtedly 
stimulated the popular quest for 
old age security which, in turn, was 
largely responsible for the enact- 
ment of the Federal Social Security 
Act in the 1930’s. That measure’s 
subsequent increases in coverage, 
including the one recently signed 
into law by the President, bears 
eloquent witness to this trend’s 
continued strength. Many job 
seekers now pay as much attention 
to pension rights as to wages. 


Not until the years following 
World War II, however, did pension 
funds emerge as a major factor in 
the institutional securities markets. 
The emphasis now being placed 
upon pension plans by labor union 
leadership in negotiating terms of 
employment with management, 
underlines the ever growing im- 





portance of pension funds in the in- 
stitutional securities markets. 


This same quest for old age 
security has also stimulated invest- 
ment in mutual funds. An addi- 
tional element in mutual fund 
investment has been the fear of 
further inflation arising out of the 
uneasy times we live in, and the 
desire to obtain common stock 
investments as at least a partial 
hedge against possible future losses 
of the dollar’s purchasing power. 


Still another trend to be taken 
into account in evaluating the in- 
stitutional securities market is the 
impetus towards “prudent man” 
investment practices by savings 
banks, insurance companies, and 
trust and pension funds. In recent 
years the various regulatory au- 
thorities have increasingly tended 
to recognize that certain areas of 
the equity market have achieved 
institutional investment stature, 
afford valuable income tax advan- 


_ tages, and under existing conditions 


may offer some protection against 
inflation. 

So much for the historical per- 
spective of the institutional securi- 
ties market. Now we should con- 
sider the scope of that market and 
its economic significance. 


U.S. Governments Set the Pace 


Though some equity securities 
have now come to be classified as 
institutional in quality, fixed in- 
come securities make up the over- 
whelming bulk of the institutional 
securities market. And in this 
classification the most important 
segment in point of size as well as 
economic influence are the various 
obligations of the United States 
Treasury. These range in maturity 
and yield from the 90-day Treasury 
Bills, the shortest, and with the ex- 
ception of “rights” those showing 
the least yield, to the now 29-year 
3%’s which are the longest and 
show the most yield. In between, 
usually, are the one year Certifi- 
cates of Indebtedness, the Notes 
due up to five years, and bonds of 
varying maturities. 

Trading in these Treasury securi- 
ties is characterized by great ac- 
tivity in very heavy volume and 
spreads between bid and ask prices 
which range from a few pennies 
per thousand dollars on the Bills, 
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Few bankers realize how much this kind of “legal embezzlement” can cost the bank. 





anal Embogolomout 7 


How else would you describe the quiet daily “theft” 
of time and money that old-fashioned “hunt and pick” 
card filing systems cause in a bank? 


CHECK FOR IT in your bank, tomor- 
row! Watch those drawer files, tub files 
and any other time wasting files that 
contain active records the bank uses 
constantly. 

See how much of your customers’ time 
as well as your clerks’ time and energy 
they steal. Add up the cost of this 
hopping and hunting. Figure in the re- 
sulting clerk fatigue, inefficiency, errors. 
That’s what you’ll save with Revo-Files. 


Modern Revo-Files eliminate lost time, 
lost motion .. . instantly “turn up” needed 
records! Improve customer relations. 
Here’s a proved way to give your clerks 
finger-tip control over thousands of 


WtOO/UE 


WORLD’S FINEST ROTARY CARD FILE 
Another product of 


* Mosler Safe ~~” 


October, 1954 


signature cards, credit cards, mortgage 
records—any records the bank uses 
constantly. Revo-Files “round them 
up” into compact, mobile units your 
clerks use with utmost efficiency—from 
an easy sitting position. No costly 
transposition job necessary. You use 
the same records you have, now. 


If your bank has 3,000 or more active 
cards, it will pay you to check the 
reasons why other leading banks and 
businesses are turning to Revo-File: the 
increased efficiency . . . reduced costs 
. . . the savings in time and money. 
Mail coupon, today, for free illustrated 
folder. It'll open your eyes! 





REVO-FILES may be used singly, or in bat- 
teries. Variety of models available, including 


manual, automatic electric selection and 
“high boy” types. All standard card sizes 
accommodated. 


MAIL COUPON, TODAY, FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER! 
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Revo-File Division 


- The Mosler Safe Company, Dep’: BM-10 

6 320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 

. Please send me your free illustrated folder giving full details on 
> Revo-File, world’s finest revolving file. 
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ELECTRONICS AND 


If there is any one subject about which 
we know less than any other subject, it 
is electronics as applied to bank checks. 
Nevertheless, we are satisfied that 
operating men in big banks know what 
they are shooting at as they study ways 
and means of introducing automation 
into their check processing methods. 
What we do know is that we are going 
to have to print on the checks whatever 
is to be read by the electronic scanning 
machines, and our problem will beto find 
out how to print it and where to print it. 


At the moment there appears to be very 
little unused space on the check that 
could be reserved for machine character 
recognition and, while it may be strictly 
“old school” to say it, we suspect that 
check format is not going to be changed 
radically in the future. We think that if 
the machines are going to work they 
must accommodate themselves, within 
reasonable limits, to existing check 
design, which means that both machine 
people and check printers will have to 






E LUXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


THE BANK CHECK 


think in terms of small reserved ‘areas 
and rather close tolerances. 


The use of special ink for character 
recognition would probably open up 
larger areas without interfering with 
the conventional printing on the check, 
but at this stage we do not of course 
know what will be required. If we could 
use something like a semi-invisible 
fluorescent type of ink there would 
be plenty of space available, but we 
then would have to find a method to 
imprint with two kinds of ink once 
through the press and we are now 
studying this possibility. 


While at times we suspect we have 
both feet planted firmly in mid-air as we 
appraise the project of electronic check 
processing, we are trying to remain alert 
as it picks up momentum: One thing 
is certain . . . regardless of style, form 
or substance, we are going to keep 
right on making good bank checks and 
delivering them when you want them. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 








For over 20 years our 

independent financial advisory 

service has proved its value to all types of 
governmental agencies in financial public 
relations, improvement of public credit, 
sound financing of capita! requirements 
and other problems of public finance. 
Inquiries about this individualized 


service are invited. 


WAINWRIGHT & RAMSEY INC. 


Consultants on Municipal Finance 
70 Pine StreeteNew York 5, N.Y. 
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to 1/32nd or 2/32nds on the longer 
term bonds. 


The United States Treasury 
market is the foundation of the 
entire bond market. It sets the pace 
for the rest of the market because 
the interest rate commanded by the 
credit of the United States is the 
basic rate against which all other 
credits automatically are measured. 


The Bill rate, and the Federal 
Funds’ market are the most sensi- 
tive of money market indices. They 
indicate the relative “tightness” or 
“easiness” of money, and, under the 
ground rules now obtaining, the 
actions of the Federal Reserve to 


| promote over-all stability in the 


national economy are first regis- 
tered by the activities of its Open 
Market Committee in the Bill 
Market. 

Just how effective “easy” money 
can be in stimulating a moribund 
economy to renewed activity may 
be a moot question. It is a matter 
of record that compensatory Fed- 
eral budgets based on deliberate 
deficits and public spending failed 


| to achieve impressive results dur- 





ing the depression years. Subse- 
quently, massive World War II 
expenditures, and the huge eco- 
nomic wastage of war had, as we all 
know, a decidedly more powerful 
effect. By contrast, as has recently 
been demonstrated, “hard” money, 
combined with diminished public 
expenditures, apparently can curb 
an overly rapid rate of economic 
expansion. 

Regardless of what effect the 
levels of interest rates and bank 
reserves have on the general 
economy, they do constitute a 
powerful influence on the level of 
prices in the institutional securi- 
ties market. And as long as Gov- 
ernment spending and the levels 
of interest rates, and bank reserves 
continue to be used as tools in our 
efforts to control the business cycle 
the bond market will continue to 
act as an economic barometer. In 
general, a booming economy engen- 
dering a tightening of bank re- 
serves, and a hardening of interest 
rates calls for wariness concerning 


‘ the level of bond prices. In a fading 


economy the reverse would be the 
case. But in either event, early 
signals of impending change usually 
occur in the Government market, 
and from there spread throughout 
the bond market. 


Expediency vs. Stability 


We all remember the difficult 
periods which cropped up from time 
to time in the bond market follow- 
ing World War II. In retrospect it 
can now be seen that pursuit of the 
longer view by both fiscal authori- 
ties and institutional investors 
might have mitigated those difficul- 
ties. What seems to be expedient at 
the moment may not prove to be 
wise in the long run. Persistent 
Treasury borrowing on short in- 
stead of long term in boom times 
because such borrowing was 
thought to be the “cheapest” prob- 
ably made it harder to achieve 
economic stability later on. That 
practice is at least partially re- 
sponsible for our virtually continu- 
ous refunding problem. It probably 
had much to do with the heavy 
institutional purchases of long term 
bonds with what turned out to be 
short term money, and which later 
presented a serious dilemma _ to 
portfolio managers as well as to the 
money market managers. We are 
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now witnessing a return to primary 


principles of fiscal management | 


which, it is to be hoped, will serve 
to inspire a high order of business 
statesmanship among all concerned 
with the money market. 


Much Trading in Quasi-Governments 


Kindred to the Treasury issues 
are a group of securities, largely 
short in term, which are described 
as quasi-Governments because they 
are obligations of a number of 
agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. These agencies are the Fed- 
eral Intermediate Credit Bank, the 
Federal Land Bank, the Federal 
Home Loan Bank, and the Central 
Bank of Cooperatives. 

The volume of trading in this 
group, while not as heavy as in 
Governments proper, is quite sub- 
stantial. Trading spreads between 
bid and ask run from about 1/32nd 


on those due in a matter of months | 


up to, perhaps, as much as 4th per 
thousand dollars on those maturing 
in three or four years. These issues, 
like the shorter Governments, are 
designed primarily for commercial 
bank and non-financial corporation 
investment. Like Governments, 
also, they are generally eligible for 
commercial bank investment with- 
out limitation as to size although a 
limit of 25% of capital and surplus 
may sometimes be applied to the 
issues of the Central Bank of Co- 
operatives. 

A second group of issues which 
are also cloaked with the mantle of 
the Federal Government’s credit are 
the obligations of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment. Most are long in term 
and sell at yields in line with those 
of similar maturity, high grade 
corporate bonds. The spread be- 
tween bid and ask ranges from %4 
to % a point, and the size is usually 
good for $100,000 or more face 
amount of bonds on either the bid 
or offering side of the quotation. 

When the International Bank’s 
debentures first came to market the 
selection of an appropriate trading 
sector for the bonds occasioned 
some perplexity. In a sense they 
could be construed to be somewhat 
in the nature cf a United States 
credit, for the total amount of the 
Bank’s United States dollar issues 
outstanding came to far less than 
the United States capital subscrip- 
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If you need the right connections in New York— 
if you want up-to-date information and advice on banking 
requirements overseas—if you want a clear picture of 
conditions and developments here and abroad, your bank 
and your customers will benefit from the correspondent 
banking services of Guaranty Trust Company. 

In addition to serving correspondents in New York, this 
Company offers the facilities of its European branches 
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Please call on us for additional information about the 
correspondent banking services we can offer to you. 
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tion to the Bank. However, assign- 
ing them to the United States Gov- 
ernment trading section proved 
unsatisfactory, for their modest 
size in relation to the size of 
Treasury issues could not produce 
sufficient volume to justify markets 
with spreads of 1/32nd or 2/32nds 
of a point between bid and offer. 
Attempts to subject them to the 
cumbersome trading processes of 
the basis-quoted municipal market 
were similarly inappropriate to 
their size and potential trading 
volume. In our trading room we 
find they fit in nicely with the trad- 
ing of Canadian Government and 
Provincial obligations. 


The municipal section of the in- 
stitutional securities market is 
unique in several respects. The re- 
turn earned by funds invested in 
municipal bonds is exempt from the 
Federal income tax and, as a rule, 
from the income taxes, if any, in the 
states of their origin. It is the only 
section of the institutional securi- 
ties market in which the individual 
investor is still a factor. 


Pretty Much an Order Market 


Aside from United States 
Treasury obligations, it is the only 
section of the market in which 
commercial banks are legally per- 
mitted to act as dealers. It is the 
only section of the market affording 
tax exempt investments ultimately 








backed by the 
Treasury. 


United States 


A sizable portion of the munici- 
pal market is strictly local in oper- 
ation. Because of the limited size 
of the usual municipal bond flota- 
tion and its characteristic serial 
maturity setup the municipal sec- 
tion is, moreover, pretty much an 
order market. Save for new issues, 
large volume active trading is the 
exception rather than the rule, 
though where firm orders are left 
with a dealer sizable trades can be 
worked out. 


Unlike most other sections of the 
bond market, quotations are in 
basis prices which, when figured in 
dollars, may show spreads of one 
or two points or more between bids 
and offers which are small in size. 
As a result conditions of trading in 
the municipal market are static 
rather than fluid, with two excep- 
tions. One is the market in public 
housing authority temporary loan 
notes, and the other is the market 
in toll road revenue bonds, and 
perhaps a handful of other large 
sized issues like the New York 
City 3’s of 1980. 


Public Housing Authority tem- 
porary loan notes are issued for 
terms of from three to thirteen 
months. Some carry the guarantee 
or pledge of the state or local gov- 
ernment in which the issuing hous- 
ing authority is domiciled; others, 
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A B A Convention-bound? 


You will be glad to know that you need not be out of touch with business, 
To keep you up to the minute, several 


DOW-JONES 


BROAD PAGE TICKER 


You are invited to see business tick before your eyes on the machines 
sponsored by the magazine Banking, by Rand McNally & Co., and by the 
Philadelphia National Bank. Whether it happens in politics, in finance or 
in business, in the U.S. or abroad, it will be typed out instantly for you. 
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Jones Broad Page News Ticker, you will feel right at home. 
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We have a booklet we'd like 


Dow Jones & Company, Ticker Sales 


Department, 44 Broad Street, New York 4. Also Philadelphia 3 . . . Chicago 6 
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Housing Authority in Washington. 
They are especially useful for the 
tax exempt employment of tem- 
porary funds, and offer assured 
liquidity through spaced maturities. 

In addition, there is some reason 
to believe these notes possess a fair 
degree of liquidity aside from ma- 
turity even in periods of drastic 
money market change. Our own 
files provide an actual case of how 
such an investment worked out in 
a rapidly declining bond market. 
On January 19, 1953 one of our 
clients purchased a block of Buf- 
falo, New York Housing Authority 
1% per cent notes dated January 
14th and due July 14th of the same 
year, on a 1.20 per cent basis. This 
figured out to a dollar price of 
100.143173 per bond. On May 19th 
it became necessary for the holder 
to liquidate these notes before they 
came due in a money market then 
substantially higher than it had 
been in January when the purchase 
was made. Accordingly the notes 


* were sold on a 1.82 per cent basis 


less 1/32nd, which in dollars came 
to 99.91547. Deducting the cost 
price from the sale price resulted 
in a short term capital loss of about 
$2.27 per thousand dollars. During 
the same period $5.00 of tax ex- 
empt interest had accumulated. The 
end result was a return of about 
$2.72 despite the appreciable 
change in the price level. 








* + * 






(Mr. Smutny will discuss in a 
second installment, to appear in our 
November issue, other phases of the 
securities market from the institu- 
tional investors’ standpoint. Among 
the additional subjects treated will 
be toll road revenue bond issues, 
the various types of corporate is- 
sues, direct placement financing, 
and preferred and common stocks. 
He will also explain the role of 
securities’ underwriters, dealers 
and brokers in making “our insti- 
tutional trading markets the largest 
and closest conditions permit.’’) 
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ESTATE APPRAISALS 
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Specialist in Residence Furnishings, Works of 
Art, Jewelry, Paintings, Oriental Rugs. 
HERBERT H. GALKA 


88 University Place New York 3, N. Y. 
Member of Appraisers Ass'n of America 
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No red tape—no costly delays—when you 
use Bank of America’s statewide system of 
545 branches for direct routing of collection 
and remittance items. Cash letters may be 
sent directly to any one of the 330 Cali- 
fornia communities in which this bank is 
located and your account credited the same 
day they are received. This reduces float. It 


> . 904 | 22) 
Bank of America a = 
NATIONAL ghYiNes ASSOCIATION ES 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Get to know... the bank that knows California 





also means rejected items, returned directly 
by the branch, reach you days ahead of 
items traveling through usual channels 
To inquire about this unique correspon- 
dence service, write Corporation and Bank 
Relations Department, Bank of America, 
300 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
or 650 South Spring Street, Los Angeles: 








Pageantry marks the opening of Salinas’ famed 44-year old rodeo 





Financing Arizona Amazing 


Agricultural Activity 


Valley Bank fieldmen spend most of their time in ‘‘qualifying’’ the 


borrower and his crops and in maintaining a systematic inspection 
of the loans granted. Their background is primarily agricultural, 
but they are also well trained in banking and credit procedures. 


By CHARLES H. PATTEN 


Vice-President in charge of the Agricultural and Livestock 
Loan Department, Valley National Bank, Phoenix, Ariz. 


produced $400 million worth of 

crops and livestock, establish- 
ing a new all-time record but caus- 
ing no noticeable stir of excitement 
in the nation’s youngest and most 
flourishing state. 


|‘ YEAR Arizona agriculture 


Arizona’s casual reaction to the 
news did not reflect a lack of ap- 
preciation. As a matter of fact, it is 
justifiably proud of its enterprising 
farmers and ranchers. Together, 
crops and livestock are the largest 
contributors to the billion-dollar- 
plus economy that Arizona has en- 
joyed for the past two years. They 
are the state’s primary source of in- 
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come and jobs; one of every three 
Arizonans is largely dependent 
upon them for his livelihood. 
The truth is that Arizona’s 950,- 
000 residents probably would have 
been surprised only if a new record 
had not been racked up. Each of 
the past ten years has found the 
USDA’s Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics reporting an income total 
higher than the year before—from 
the $125 million earned in 1944 to 
the $399,088,000 listed for last year. 
To out-of-state observers, how- 
ever, Arizona’s remarkable growth 
—agriculturally and otherwise—is 
nothing short of miraculous. Every 


time a new set of year-end figures 
is released, our department receives 
a flood of mail. Most frequently 
asked are these two questions: 


© “How can such an ‘arid’ area be 
so fertile?” 


° “What yardsticks are employed 
by the Valley National Bank in fi- 
nancing Arizona farmers and 
ranchers?” 


The answers to the second ques- 
tion are the subject of this story. 
The first question can be quickly 
answered by quoting from a recent 
article describing central Arizona’s 
Maricopa County—fifth richest 
agricultural county in the nation. 
The paragraph reads: 


Above: Valley National Bank fieldmen fre- 
quently take to the air to inspect crops on 
which the bank has made loan advances. 
Senior fieldman C. C. Bud" Cooper, who also 
doubles as pilot of the bank's Piper plane, and 
Peyton Jacobsen are checking crop stands in 
the Salt River Valley, a desolate desert o 
century ago, but now one of the nation’s most 
fertile farming areas. Note the difference in 
the consistency of the two cotton stands shown 
in the middle foreground. Aerial surveys, the 
bank has found, are much more effective than 
on-the-ground treks in checking evenness of 
growth, weed condition and irrigation flow. 
*. 
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“Year-round sunshine and its ac- 
companying subtropical climate 
(strikingly similar to that of Egypt’s 
Valley of the Nile), fertile soil, 
comparative freedom from pests, 
unique fertilizing techniques and 
the world’s most intricate network 
of irrigation dams, canals and 
ditches—all join forces in producing 
the fabulous harvests wrested from 
the once desolate desert floor.” 


In many ways, our bank’s role in 
financing a substantial portion of 
the state’s agricultural economy is 
almost as intriguing as the above 
paragraph. Many readers, for ex- 
ample, will be surprised to learn 
that the Valley Bank annually 
makes hundreds of farm loans with 
no other surety in most cases than 
the yielding ability of the crops 
themselves. 

For more than a decade now, the 
bank has been making such loans 
for the growing of cotton, barley, 
grain sorghums, alfalfa and other 
soil crops. They are both practical 
and profitable. Last year, the bank’s 
high point for loans in this category 
exceeded $16 million. 

The Valley National Bank of 
Phoenix is a branch banking sys- 
tem with 35 offices located in 27 of 
the state’s major communities. 
Total deposits currently are in ex- 
cess of $316 million. 


In view of the impressive role 
that agriculture plays in our Ari- 
zona economy, it logically follows 
that facilities and personnel for 
the financing of crops and live- 
stock are an important segment of 
the bank’s organization. 

Our agricultural and livestock 
loan department is located in the 
bank’s home office building in 
downtown Phoenix, Arizona’s capi- 
tal city. Here, it maintains a perma- 
nent staff consisting of the writer, 
five loan officers, five fieldmen and 
four secretaries. In addition to 
originating loans, the department 
establishes policy, assists the out- 
lying offices in the servicing of 
their agricultural accounts, and ap- 
proves branch loan requests in 
excess of loaning limits. 


In many respects, the bank has 
had to pioneer, by necessity, the 
production loan techniques it uses 
for crop financing purposes. Bear in 
mind that grain dealers, gins, 


vegetable oil companies, fertilizer | 
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...NO EXTRA PREMIUM! 


~ 
° 


COMMERCIAL AND 
SAVINGS BANKS 
CAN NOW 

HAVE ALL THEIR 
BLANKET BOND 
PROTECTION 

ON A 

DISCOVERY 
BASIS ! 


AMERICAN SURETY 


COMPANY 


FIDELITY ° 
HOMEOWNERS 


SURETY 


° ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY ° 


Recently, when bankers were offered 
the new Catastrophe Excess Protec- 
tion on a “discovery” basis, many 
of them asked to have that impor- 
tant feature also added to their 
present bonds. 


Our new plan does just that. For 
the first time, and at no extra charge, 
the “discovery” feature can be in- 
cluded in the primary protection. 


Call our nearest agent new and 
have him arrange this for you. If 
you don’t know his name write our 
Agency & Production Department 
—we'll furnish it promptly. 


100 Broadway * New York 5, N. Y. 


CASUALTY * INLAND MARINE 


AVIATION 
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It’s so easy to use our 
new Micro-Twin that it’s 
actually fun. In no time 
at all I can make per- 
manent, unalterable 
records of all these docu- 
ments on just a few feet 
of microfilm. The Micro- 
Twin is so amazing, let 
me show you how it 
works! 


trols the single lens that does both re 
ing and recording. (The boss says f 
two-way unit is one reason why even 
small bank can afford the Micro-Twin 


2 First I turn this knob to record. It ¢ 


order as they were fed into the Mie 

s Twin. It’s all so easy! I don’t have 
sort them, do any rearranging or wom 
about making errors. 


Belle Howell Burroughs 4 This tray restacks documents in the 


simply turn the camera control knob from in broad daylight. And to make facs 

record to read. Then I watch the viewer prints, I merely place a piece of phot 
® indexing dial for the reference number of paper in the viewer and process the 

the documents I’m looking for. in minutes without a darkroom. 


5 To refer to microfilmed documents, I 7 The image is big, bright and clear 





WIN RECORDER (n. READER 
firing. quickly and ko ir peaively-[ 


The amazing Micro-Twin puts the miracle of 
microfilming within reach of every bank—giving 
you at new low cost a recorder and reader for 
the usual price of the recorder alone. Find out what 


it can do for you. Your nearest Burroughs 


Next, the Acro-Feeder feeds checks, state- office will be happy to arrange a personal 


ments and other documents into the ma- , ‘ ‘ ‘ . 
chine as fast as I can get them ready. Or, introduction to the Micro-Twin. Or write Burroughs 
if necessary, I can hand-feed the Micro- 
Twin easily and quickly too. 


Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


(Wherever thane 
business tare 


Burroughs 


ie Mie documents are located. The right one in- 
have dicates movement of the film through the 
worl camera—the left one indicates movement 

of film through the viewer. 


the sam :" These dials tell me just where certain 


We can record in two ways—one side of See, it’s as simple as that! Thanks to the 
each document, printing down one half new Micro-Twin’s low cost, we save all 
of the film and up the other, or both sides kinds of time and money on our bank 
8 of each document side by side, simultane- 8 record keeping and storing. The Micro- 
ously, on the full film width. Twin can do the same for your bank! 
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CHARLIE PATTEN* 


and insecticide suppliers, cotton 
merchants and equipment dealers 
are but a few of the allied businesses 
receiving all or a portion of their 
financial needs from the Valley 
Bank. 


To properly service such a far- 
flung industry, it has been necessary 
to work out an efficient operational 
* system which provides for the rapid 
processing of each application and, 
at the same time, permits a compre- 
hensive analysis of all the credit 
factors involved. Basically, the sys- 
tem is predicated on detailed writ- 
ten policies—which are revised from 
time to time in line with changes 
in the economic climate or varia- 
tions in production methods. 


While such a system has been 
paramount in expediting the han- 
dling of the bank’s loan volume, we 
have not overlooked the importance 
of the personal relationship be- 
tween the loaning officer and his 
customer. The ideal situation, of 
course, is one that finds the loan of- 
ficer or branch manager in a posi- 
tion to make all of his personal 


*The nameplate on his desk reads C. H. 
Patten, but no one, from bank messenger boy 
to Arizona's governor, calls him anything but 
“Charlie.” He became a banker in Oklahoma 
the same year he was eligible to vote. Follow- 
ing a three-year tour of duty as a major in 
the U.S. Army Air Corps, he joined the Valley 
National Bank in 1945 as a branch supervisor, 
becoming vice president in charge of the 
bank's agricultural and livestock loan depart- 
ment in 1949. 
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contacts with the borrower at the 
latter’s farm. Time limitations, 
however, do not always permit this. 
Furthermore, the loan officer or 
branch manager does not always 
have sufficient agricultural back- 
ground and production know-how 
to fully analyze all the significant 
physical factors involved in the re- 
quested loan. 


Established Field Division 


Therefore, the Valley Bank has 
supplemented this portion of the 
loaning function by establishing a 
field division staffed with men 
whose backgrounds not only have 
been primarily agricultural but who 
also have been given a thorough 
training in banking and credit pro- 
cedures. Most of them are, or have 
been, actively engaged in farming 
or ranching. 

Throughout the nation, there are 
undoubtedly many banks listing 
what, at first inspection, would seem 
to be field divisions similar to ours. 
Upon closer examination, however, 
it probably will be found that most 
of their fieldmen function primarily 
in that field known as “public re- 
lations.” 

In contrast, Valley Bank fieldmen 
spend most of their time in “quali- 
fying” the borrower and his crops 
and, following granting of the loan, 
in maintaining a systematic inspec- 
tion routine. 


This does not mean we minimize 
the importance of good public rela- 
tions. (As a matter of fact, the 
bank’s 1200 employees include at 
least a score who concentrate their 
efforts almost entirely in this field.) 
Valley Bank fieldmen are carefully 
indoctrinated in sound public rela- 
tions principles during the course 
of their training. Experience has 
taught us, however, that we get 
best results when our fieldmen 
spend most of their time in qualify- 
ing borrowers and making frequent 
on-the-scene inspections. Our field- 
men, for example, by channeling a 
flow of inspection reports to the of- 
ficer in charge of the loan, enable 
him to quickly spot any deviation 
from a normal operation—and have 
it adjusted by the borrower before 
it can seriously affect the outcome 
of the crop and liquidation of the 
loan advance. 


Before pinpointing some of the 
specific duties of our loan officers 
and fieldmen, let me note for the 


record that the latter’s functions, 


in general, fall into four overall 
categories. These could be defined 
as: 

1) Interpreting: The fieldman in- 
terprets the customer’s status for 
the bank—and, conversely, inter- 
prets the bank’s methods, services 
and policies for the customer. 


2) Representing: The fieldman 
represents the bank at meetings of 
various agricultural organizations. 
To the members of these groups, 
he demonstrates the bank’s interest 
in their problems. At the same time, 
he obtains helpful information for 
the bank about the current activi- 
ties of each group. 


3) Recording: For -ready refer- 
ence by loan officers, the fieldman 
records an amazing variety of data 
about borrowers and their opera- 
tions. He, for example, maps their 
land, measures their pump capaci- 
ties, records their yield and main- 
tains numerous inspection records 
throughout the growing and har- 
vesting season. 


4) Analyzing: As he encounters 
them, the fieldman is constantly 
analyzing new legal, economic and 
technical developments affecting the 
industry. Often his findings are 
valuable to the bank and, fre- 
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They are both good collateral when secured 
by a LAWRENCE FIELD WAREHOUSE RECEIPT 


Lumber and wine are two of a long list of commodities which are prime 
security when backed by a Lawrence receipt. Why? Because— 


1. The integrity of the Lawrence Ware- 
house Company is behind every Lawrence 
Warehouse receipt. Bank officers throughout 
the United States, Canada and Mexico unhesi- 
tatingly make inventory loans when so secured. 

2. Legal liability and fidelity bonds are 
also behind each Lawrence receipt. These 
bonds total $1,000,000 at each of more than 
2500 Lawrence field warehouse locations — 






LAWRENCE ON WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS 


|[AWRENCE WAREHOUSE ©MPANY 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 


protection unsurpassed for banks or other 
receipt holders. 


3. Lawrence facility simplifies the handling 
of commodity loans. For example, the exclu- 
sive Lawrence-IBM Commodity Collateral 
Report is electronically compiled for loan 
officers— keeping them always up to date on 
inventory values while reducing the costs of 
servicing loans. 





+ « « IS LIKE CERTIFIED ON CHECKS 


37 Drumm Street, San Francisco, California 


100 N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


79 Wall Street, New York 5,N.Y. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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quently, they are passed on to cus- 
tomers. 

In many respects, the above 
duties are a duplication of the ac- 
tivities that might be expected of 
a loan officer or a branch manager 
in some areas. But, as we already 
have noted, limitations of time or 
aptitude often prevent their fullest 
development. Thus, the fieldman 
fills a dual role similar to that of 
the halfback who backs up his line 
on defense and leads interference on 
the offense. 

In the final analysis, however, the 
success of crop financing depends 
mostly upon maintaining accurate 
margins of safety. Here, the Valley 
Bank fieldman is invaluable in pro- 
viding our loan officers with the 
data necessary to compute properly 
such margins. 

The basic risk in all crop produc- 
tion stems from the vagaries of 
weather—although this is not as 
true of the irrigated areas of the 
Southwest as it is of those sections 
of the nation where the farmer is 
dependent upon rainfall. Because 
of the relative evenness of South- 
western climate, the farmer there 
worries much less about his crops 
being damaged by abnormal rain- 
fall or temperature’ variations. 
Furthermore, since most South- 
western farming is conducted under 
irrigation, the farmer is able to con- 
trol the amount of water his crops 
receive. Thus, there is a greater 
margin of safety in this section of 
the country. 

The increased use of supple- 
mental irrigation in other regions, 
however, is bringing with it in- 
creased interest in the “safety” 
techniques used by Southwestern 
banks like Valley National. 
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As we see it, the granting of any 
loan involves two distinct phases— 
the preliminary survey before a 
commitment is made, and the period 
of operations when the borrowed 
money is being put to use. In crop 
loaning, the preliminary period is 
the more critical because the analy- 
sis of financial and physical factors 
at this stage must determine the 
majority of the margins of safety 
that will prevail. 


Some Initial Questions 


Of particular value to the loan 
officer analyzing the applicant’s 
financial situation are questions 
like these, which can be answered 
during the initial interview: 

is the crop being grown by a 
regular farmer, an investor or a 
speculator? What financial reserves 
does the applicant possess? What is 
his operational history? Has he had 
production problems in the past-— 
and, if so, how were they solved? 
Does he. have a clear-cut program 


for both the short- and long-term 


phases of his operation? 

In addition, the applicant’s finan- 
cial statement should provide the 
answers to questions concerning 
the market value of assets that 
could be sold, if need be, without 
impairing the farm’s normal opera- 
tion; any unusual increases in net 
worth due to increases in the value 
of real estate or equipment; what 
future tax liability might develop 
as the result of a disallowance of 
“expensing” capital improvements, 
and whether or not his operating 
statement reflects his actual costs 
in producing his crop. 

(Probably it should be noted at 
this point that not very many farm- 
ers have cost-accounting systems 


TRACERS CO. 
of AMERICA 
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or operating statements which do 
anything more than provide tax 
information. Since one of the major 
factors in qualifying a production 
loan is the realistic budgeting of the 
applicant’s monthly financial re- 
quirements, it’s necessary to spend 
some time in working out an ac- 
curate cost picture with him before 
the budget can be set up.) 

The loan officer now turns to the 
physical factors in the preliminary 
survey, which were determined by 
the fieldman. Developing such in- 
formation is the result of conversa- 
tion rather than inquisition on the 
latter’s part. It calls for accurate 
visual observations and a_ good 
understanding of human nature, 
plus a heavy dosage of tact. These 
are some of the basic questions for 
which he must unearth correct an- 
swers: 


1. Is the applicant’s know-how 
sufficient for the scale of his pro- 
posed operation? 


2. Does he have the right equip- 
ment, in sufficient quantity and in 
adequate condition to assure its 
proper handling of the job to be 
done? 


3. What is the condition of the 
tillable land, its leveling for irriga- 
tion purposes, its fertility, weed 
condition and relationship between 
the soil type and the proposed crop? 


4. Is the water supply of suffi- 
cient quantity and quality to handle 
the acreage involved? 


5. Is the proposed crop compati- 
ble with the climate of the area— 
and will it be grown within the 
limits of a favorable growing sea- 
son? 

6. Is there an adequate fertiliz- 
ing program? Insect control pro- 
gram? 

7. Are the monthly advances in 
the proposed budget in line with the 
expected requirements of the crop? 

8. What percentage of the acre- 
age is located upon unproven land? 

9. Should a good stand of a 
planted crop be established before 
a loan commitment is made? 

Assuming the loan has been ap- 
proved and the necessary papers 
secured (including mortgages, 
leases, waivers and letters of agree- 
ment), the loaning officer’s remain- 
ing principal duty is seeing that 
advances are made in the proper 
amount at the proper time. The 
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fieldman’s flow of inspection reports , 
to him keeps him acquainted with | 


the progress of the crop, enables him 
to detect any sudden abnormalities, 
and aids him in his forecast of the 
crop’s final yield. 

A question frequently asked of 
the Valley Bank is “How do you 
protect yourself from market 
fluctuations?” Actually, if the crop 
is qualified for government price 
support, its minimum value already 
is established for practical purposes. 
The bank, for example, can use the 
previous history of the area to 
determine an average yield and 
grade. Barring unusual develop- 
ments in the growing of the crop, it 
is safe to assume that it will fall 
close to those averages. If the crop 
is not subject to government price 
support, we may ask for the bor- 
rower’s agreement to contract for 
future delivery or hedge a sufficient 
quantity of the commodity on the 
exchange and thereby establish a 
selling price. 

“What happens if the farmer runs 


out of money before the crop is | 


matured and harvested?” is an- 
other question often posed. Such a 
situation is not necessarily the re- 
sult of mistakes or improvidence 
on the part of the borrower. Emer- 
gencies occur on occasion and must 
be faced with calm judgment. Once 
there is a growing crop in existence, 
it has a certain value and potential 
which serve as reliable yardsticks in 
determining how much of an in- 
crease over the original commitment 
is justified. 

The field division’s responsibility 
for conducting a continuous follow- 
up on all crops being financed by 
the bank is also affected by such 
factors as: 


a) The inspection control (main- 
tained in the home office) which 
shows at a glance what crops have 
not been reported upon within any 
given period of time; 

b) News of detrimental weather 
conditions developing in an area— 
which triggers an immediate in- 
spection of the district to deter- 
mine their effect upon the crops; 

¢) Unusual occurrences in the 
borrower’s financial situation or his 
operation which might be of a detri- 
mental nature to normal liquida- 
tion of his loan. 

Incidentally, it is interesting to 


hote that the Valley Bank has found | 
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it profitable to use light aircraft for 
certain of its inspections. Not only 
are time and travel expense saved 
but a more accurate report can be 
made. Aerial surveys, for example, 
are quite effective in showing how 
any particular crop compares with 
the average in the area. 

They are particularly advanta- 
geous after the crop is past its mid- 
point because, from the ground, the 
fieldman can see little more than 
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“Operation Storm'’* 


the perimeters of a field without 
spending costly hours’ walking 
through it on foot. And, finally, such 
factors as evenness of growth, ir- 
rigation and weed condition can 
better be determined from an air- 
plane than from the ground. 
When a crop reaches maturity, 
the borrower generally comes to the 
loaning officer with a request for 
additional funds to cover his har- 
vesting costs. Usually the original 
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mortgage is established in an 
amount sufficient to cover such costs 
—thus eliminating the need of 
drawing and recording a new mort- 
gage at harvest time. The fieldman’s 
inspections should accurately in- 
dicate the crop’s yielding ability 
and, upon them, the loan officer 
bases his estimate of the additional 
money required. 


In some cases, the bank only has 
to provide funds sufficient to start 
the harvest. Liquidation of the loan 
begins as soon as the commodity 
is delivered to the buyer, gin yard 
or warehouse—as the case may be; 
or it can be converted from a pro- 
duction loan to a warehouse loan. 


Because cotton is king in Arizona, 
so far as crop production loan vol- 
ume is concerned, Valley National 
has set up a remarkably functional 


*Shown here are members of the Valley 
National Bank's agricultural loan department 
swinging into action after receiving news of 
a flash flood in the southern portion of Ari- 
zona. In the foreground (left to right) are 
vice president Charlie Patten; Frank Armer, 
former livestock fieldman, and S. E. Worthen, 
assistant vice president in the department's 
cotton division. These three men are check- 
ing a map before the bank's inspection plane 
(right) takes off on an aerial survey of the 
storm-damaged arec. In the background, 
against the bank's four-wheel drive jeep, are 
two fieldmen, Jim Kintner and Peyton Jacobsen. 
Jacobsen is talking with the Phoenix home 
office by radio-telephone. 
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cotton division within the frame- 
work of its agricultural loan de- 
partment. Not only is this division 
equipped to handle and process all 
cotton grown by its customers but 


| it also is in a position to finance and 


expedite the buying and selling 
activities of cotton merchants in 
the area. 

In the case of grains and hay, the 
farmer usually negotiates his own 
sales. With cotton, the procedure is 
much more far-reaching. If the 
farmer desires that we assist him in 
the sale of his cotton, the bank— 
which already holds the bale re- 
ceipts—is prepared to submit his 
list of cotton for bids by local buyers 
(and thereby gain the advantage of 
broader contacts) and handle all in- 
voicing and shipment details. And 
when the cotton goes on loan, the 
bank usually handles the necessary 
paper work. 

The writer recognizes that, even 
in an article as lengthy as this, he 
will fail to answer some questions 
of interest to certain readers. It is 
hoped, however, that the above out- 
line has succeeded in at least giv- 
ing most readers a_ reasonable 
understanding of the mechanics in- 
volved in this type of crop produc- 
tion loan. 

No one, of course, can predict 
with any reasonable authority what 
course Arizona agriculture will take 
in the future. Cotton acreage cut- 
backs and lower prices—among 
other factors—might well slow 
down its incredible growth. On the 
other hand, Arizona farmers and 
ranchers are an unusually ingenious 
lot. Their innovations in fertiliza- 
tion, irrigation and insect infesta- 
tion controls have been copied 
throughout the world. And it’s no 
secret here that considerable ac- 
tivity is taking place along the 
lines of determining how solar 
energy, atomic energy and the de- 
salting of water can be used to help 
our farmers and ranchers offset any 
limitations that might be posed in 
the future by the economics, geog- 
raphy or geology of the area. 

This seems certain: No matter 
what changes take place, crop pro- 
duction loans will continue to pro- 
vide Arizona agriculture with a 
quick, adequate source of credit— 
as well as a profitable loan volume 
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Learning how it's done.* 


for banks like ours. And since our ‘Charlie Patten, (right), goes over a field in- 
loss experience has been infinitesi- spection report with Eriberto V. Garcia, repre- 

: sentative of the Philippine Islands government 
mal, perhaps agricultural bankers who recently spent two weeks studying the 
in other regions will be encouraged bank's techniques in financing growing crops 


: : ‘ with no other surety in most cases than the 
to make comparable loans available yielding ability of the crops themselves. Stand- 
to their farmer customers. ing is senior fieldman C. C. “Bud” Cooper. 
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ls Administration Necessary? 


By no means always, says this author, who goes on to point out 
that the bank may gain much good will by following a few sim- 
ple rules in the transfer of certain types of accounts to creditors 
and heirs-at-law without requiring probate proceedings, regard- 


less of the amount involved. 


By C. EDWARD DAHLIN* 


indirect, that extends even to the 

bread we eat, taxes may be said 
to be even more certain than they 
were when the old saw about death 
and taxes was invented. And while 
our life expectancy has been some- 
what increased, it is still safe to 
say that the grim reaper will con- 
tinue to overtake substantial num- 
bers of the customers of our banks 
while they are yet possessed of 
balances of some consequence. 


N THIS DAY of taxation, direct and 


This inexorable process is con- 
stantly bringing the bank into con- 
tact with a very large body of 
actual and potential customers— 
the bereaved next of kin. The re- 
lationship thus established is one 
that calls for something more than 
ordinary care and thoughtfulness, 
for a kindness shown at a time like 
this will never be forgotten. It is a 
point of customer contact that holds 
both an opportunity for the gen- 
eration of good will and consider- 
able risk that some little act of 
commission or omission will pro- 
duce the opposite effect. 

The one best means of making 
sure that the outcome of such a 
relationship will be all that® it 
should be is to make an all-out 
effort to be helpful; and one of the 
best ways to do that is to seek by 
every reasonably available means 
to conserve the funds involved for 
the use of the family of the de- 
ceased. It becomes very important 
in any appraisal of what may be 
done in this direction to consider 
whether or not any funds remaining 
to the credit of the deceased on the 
bank’s books may be released to 


*Mr. Dahlin was for 45 years o member of the 
legal staff of The First National Bank of 
Chicago. 
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the creditors and heirs without re- 
quiring that the estate be subjected 
to formal court: proceedings. A far 
greater proportion of the accounts 
of the decedents "may be safely 
handled in that manner than is gen- 
erally supposed, and it is the pur- 
pose of this article to differentiate 
as clearly as possible between those 
that require administration and 
proceedings in court, and those that 
do not. 

Among those obviously requiring 
administration are: 


1. Estates involving property 
that presents problems of a 
technical nature as regards 
the precise interest of the de- 
ceased; 


2. Those that are in any way in- 
volved in litigation; 


3. Those consisting of widely 
scattered properties; 

4. Those possessing any substan- 
tial amount of stocks regis- 
tered in the name of the 
deceased; 


5. Those involving the appoint- 
ment of a trustee under a 
will. 


There is a somewhat general be- 
lief that the mere ownership of real 
estate precludes consummation of a 
transfer without administration, 
while the truth of the matter is that 
the laws on this point are so clear 
that title acquired under a will or 
in accordance with the laws of 
descent and distribution is fully as 
unassailable as any other. 

The legislatures of some states 
have enacted what is known as a 
“small estate statute,’ which sets 
out certain rules by which money 
or other property may be trans- 
ferred without court action. In IIli- 





C. EDWARD DAHLIN 


nois the statute provides that such 
a transfer may be effected by a bank 
or other holder of property belong- 
ing to a decedent upon presentation 
of an affidavit certifying that: 


a) The total value of the estate 
is $1,000 or less; 


b) No administration is pending 
in any court, or contemplated; 


c) All creditors have been paid 
or will be paid from the funds 
in question; 

d) All the heirs at law and next 
of kin are in full accord and 
agreement and will sign a re- 
ceipt for their distributive 
shares. 


Such a statute merely serves to 
remove a few hazards that are very 
largely non-existent, and to the ex- 
tent that they do exist, the prudent 
banker can well afford to take them 
in stride as ordinary business risks. 
Because banks encounter a relative- 
ly great number of situations of this 
kind, they are presumed to know 
far more about the hazards in- 
volved than others who chance 
from time to time to hold money 
or other property belonging to dece- 
dents, and the statute was written 
primarily for the purpose of induc- 
ing the latter to part with such 
property without requiring admin- 
istration. 

It is important to remember that 
the sole purpose and function of the 
Probate Court in administering 
estates of decedents is to protect the 
legal rights of all creditors, includ- 
ing the taxing authorities; to carry 
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out as fully as possible the wishes 


of the deceased as expressed in a 
will, or, in the absence of a will, to 
see to it that every requirement of 
the law with reference to the dis- 
position made of the estate is fully 
met. 

The author has on more than one 
occasion been able to transfer 
money and other property of an 
estate without court procedure 
where the total amount exceeded 
$50,000, and he has supervised the 
transfer of many millions of dol- 
lars of decedent’s bank accounts 
without requiring probate proce- 
dure and without incurring one 
cent of loss. There were a few 
borderline cases in which it was 
necessary to go after someone who 
hadn’t been entirely honest, but all 
of them were worked out satisfac- 
torily to all concerned. 


In No Mood to Deceive 


It seems worth noting that, gen- 
erally speaking, a recently be- 


reaved person is in no mood to 
engage in any kind of deception, 
inclinations 


whatever his or her 












BROOKS |omow security cap RED CAP, 


might normally be. People in gen- 
eral are honest, and they are wont 
to feel, with no exception of con- 
sequence, that any departure from 
the truth is particularly inappro- 
priate to a discussion of the affairs 
of the deceased. 

Responses to all questions asked 
are more than likely to be spon- 
taneous and sincere. Getting the 
correct information is primarily a 
matter of asking the right questions 
of the right people. The informa- 
tion sought, with variations appro- 
priate to the needs of individual 
cases, is indicated in a general way 
by the following questions: 


1. When and where did the dece- 
dent die? 


2. Do you know of your own 
knowledge or do you have rea- 
son to believe that he left a 
will? Is there an attorney or 
anyone else who might be con- 
sulted on this point? 


3. Did decedent have any prop- 
erty other than the bank 
account? Do you know of any 
circumstances that might indi- 
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Anyone who bags money knows the value of protection — and there is no better 
protection than Brooks H Type Security Cap Red Cap seal. The lead extension 
makes it easier to seal when applying press; allows cutting space to remove seal 
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es 


cate the ownership of anything 
else of value, whether it be 
securities, patent rights, insur- 
ance policies, an automobile, 
household effects, or other 
personal property? Does he 
have a safe deposit box? 


What is the status of the ac- 
count of the undertaker, and 
of any indebtedness incurred 
during the last illness of the 
deceased? Were there any 
other debts of any kind, con- 
tingent or direct? 


If married, how many. times 
and to whom? What about 
children born of each marriage 
or adopted; or any children of 
deceased children? If unmar- 
ried, does he have living 
father, mother, brothers or 
sisters? If any of the latter 
are deceased, what were the 
dates of their deaths? Did 
they have children? Are all 
persons mentioned of sound 
mind and mentally compe- 
tent? These questions must 
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be so worded as to establish 
the true heirship of the dece- 
dent. It cannot be assumed for 
this purpose that the person 
questioned would know which 
of sundry relatives would 
qualify in legal terminology as 
heirs-at-law and next of kin, 
or as beneficiaries of the 
estate under the law. 


With every detail of information 
bearing on these points before him, 
the banker is in position to decide 
upon a course of action. In the 
more simple cases, the answers will 
reveal that the transfer can be 
made without even requiring a 
surety company bond, and that the 
business risk, if any, is almost nil. 
In other situations, it may be found 
that there is some business risk 
which cannot properly be assumed 
by the bank, and an appropriate 
surety company bond should be 
provided. 


A frequently encountered mis- 
conception is that when a decedent 
leaves a will, the estate must be 
administered in court. The mere 
existence of a will is a determining 


factor only when certain of its pro- 
visions are ambiguous or contro- 
versial and will require judicial 
interpretation. A will may also in- 
volve a difficult trust arrangement 
which would preclude the bank’s 
assumption of the business risk in- 
volved in turning the funds in 
question over to a trustee. 


When, however, the provisions of 
the will are simple, as in the case 
of a husband bequeathing all of his 
property to his wife or vice versa, 
the problem narrows down to the 
question of whether the will is au- 
thentic and legal in form. In order 
to remove even the remotest doubt 
on this point, it is good practice, if 
the estate amounts to as much as 
$5,000, to call in the witnesses to 
the will and have them confirm 
their signatures and attest the pro- 
cedure followed at the time of its 
execution. 


It must be kept in mind that in 
most states there is a statutory re- 
quirement that wills must be filed 
with some governmental agency, 
usually the Clerk of the Probate 
Court or Clerk of the County Court, 
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wherever the estate would ordi- 
narily be probated. In Illinois there 
is a penalty for the failure of the 
holder of a will to file within a pre- 
scribed period following the dece- 
dent’s demise. 


Statutes of the individual states 
should be consulted to determine 
what procedure is required in the 
filing of a will when no administra- 
tion by the court is contemplated. 
The bank might well suggest to 
the beneficiaries of the estate that 
the will be left with it for filing, 
thus making sure that it will be 
filed in accordance with the law, 
and that no penalty will be at- 
tached by reason of failure to file 
through inadvertence or ignorance. 


Wills Likely to Eliminate Expense 


There is a far too prevalent no- 
tion that wills are expensive, and 
that attorney’s fees and court costs 
may be avoided by simply refrain- 
ing from making a will. Bankers 
can render any customers who are 
laboring under this impression a 
real service by assuring them that 
a will is far more likely to elimi- 
nate expense than to create it. 


This is particularly true in the 
case of a husband and wife who 
have minor children. With few 
exceptions, each would want the 
other to inherit the estate in its 
entirety, whereas failure to make 
a will would, in most states, cause 
the minor children to inherit most 
of the estate. In Illinois, for ex- 
ample, the surviving spouse would 
receive one-third and the minor 
children two-thirds of the property 
in question. 


Typical of the statutes of most 
states is that of Illinois which di- 
vides claims against estates into 
these seven classes: 


1. Funeral expenses and ex- 
penses of administration; 


2. The surviving spouse’s oF 
child’s award (not technically 
a creditor’s claim) ; 


Debts due the United States 
Government; 


Money due employees of the 
decedent (limited to a maxi- 
mum of $400 for each claim- 
ant for services rendered 
within four months prior to 
decedent’s death, and any ex- 
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penses incurred in the course 
of his last illness) ; 


Money and other property re- 


ceived or held, in trust by 
decedent which cannot be 
identified or traced; 


Debts due to the state of Illi- | 
nois, and any municipal sub- | 
division located within the | 


state; 


7. All other debts and demands. | 


It will be noted that the claims 


prior to all others are those identi- | 
fied as funeral expenses and ex- | 


penses of administration. It is 


important to keep this in mind be- | 


cause it will be necessary to set 
aside a reasonable amount for these 


purposes, even though they may | 
appear to have been paid by some- | 


one else. In the latter case, anyone 
who may have paid the bills might 
occupy the same position as those 
to whom the amounts paid were 
originally owed, and their claims 
would have to be satisfied before 
any other distributions are made. 


Statutes the country over will be 
found to make some provision for 
surviving spouse’s and children’s 
awards. In Illinois the minimum 
allowance for a surviving spouse’s 
award is $1,000, and the amount 
awarded each child under 18 years 
of age at the date of death is $500. 
The courts generally are given 
some discretionary authority to in- 
crease the surviving spouse’s award 
to whatever amount may be jus- 
tified by his or her station in life, 
the size of the estate, and his or 
her manner of living during the life 
of the decedent. By the same 
token, the banker may assume that 
the court would, in a given in- 
stance, allow such an award as 
seemed to him to be reasonable. 


In the case of an estate of not 
more than $1,000, in which the next 
of kin comprise a widow and minor 
children, the business risk involved 
in transferring an account without 


administration is practically nil. | 
Payment of the funeral expenses | 


and the widow’s and children’s 
awards will take the entire amount, 
and there can be no other valid 
claim to the account. It will be 
found that a large percentage of 
the requests received for the trans- 
fer of bank accounts of deceased 
persons are made by widows with 
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children. If, in such a situation, 
there chanced to be two children 
under 18 years of age and the 
estate were found to consist of a 
bank balance of $3,000 and no other 
property aside from some _ real 
estate held in joint tenancy with 
the wife, along with some personal 
effects, it would be easily possible 
to transfer the account and close 
the estate in less than thirty min- 
utes. 


First step in the procedure would 
be to obtain a funeral bill, which 
would probably be at least $500. 
The widow would be asked to pro- 
duce any other bills that might be 
outstanding, and special care would 
be taken to see that they include 
those covering any expenses asso- 
ciated with the decedent’s last ill- 
ness. The payment of these bills 
might readily require something 
like $800, leaving $2,200 for distri- 
bution. The widow’s award of at 
least $1,000 and the awards of $500 
each going to the children would 
account for $2,000 of the $2,200. 
The remaining $200 could be added 
to the widow’s award, increasing it 
to $1,200, with every assurance that 
the increase would meet with the 
approval of the Judge of the Pro- 
bate Court, if, sometime later the 
matter of the Estate is brought into 
Court for administration for some 
reason such as newly discovered 
assets requiring probate. It is safe 
to say that, in general, the Judges 
of Courts administering estates are 
sympathetic to the honest efforts 


of banks to save the beneficiaries 
of an estate unnecessary expense 
and will approve and up-hold dis- 
tribution as herein suggested unless 
convinced fraud or gross inequities 
are involved. 


Assignment Eliminates Risk 


Care would be taken to obtain 
from each of the creditors and sur- 
viving spouse an assignment of 
their respective claims as they were 
paid. That accomplished, the risk 
of loss by reason of any other claim 
that might arise from some other 
quarter would be positively nil. 
Even if the estate should later turn 
out to be of larger proportions and 
other creditors were to appear on 
the scene, it would be found that 
the disbursements made by the 
bank were in strict conformity with 
the law. Should the estate later be 
administered in Probate Court, the 
bank would simply enter its claim 
for the amounts which had been 
paid out and would legally stand in 
the shoes of the undertaker, doc- 
tors, hospital and widow. 

The problem is only slightly 
changed when the estate is larger 
and the rights of minors are in- 
volved. If, after paying all bills 
and reasonable widow’s and chil- 
dren’s awards, there remains a 
balance, it only remains to pay to 
the widow and children their re- 
spective distributive shares. If in 
Illinois, a simple arrangement 
would be to pay the widow her 
one-third of the balance of the 
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estate, and open savings accounts 
for the minor children to be held 
until the children become of age 
or until a regularly appointed 
guardian requests title to the chil- 
dren’s distributive share. A simple 
provision in a will bequeathing the 
residue of the estate to the widow 
would eliminate even this slight 
complication. 


The procedure is much the same 
and the risk is no greater if there 
is no surviving husband or wife, 
and the heirs-at-law are father, 
mother, brothers or sisters. The 
mere absence of a_ surviving 
spouse’s or children’s award means 
only that there will be a corre- 
spondingly larger amount available 
for distribution, and the problem is 
primarily one of assembling the 
essential information regarding the 
obligations of the deceased and 
establishing the facts with refer- 
ence to the status of the respective 
heirs. Of prime importance in this 
connection is the question of 
whether or not they are of legal 
age and mentally competent. 

The problem of identification of 
the individuals representing them- 
selves to be heirs-at-law has never, 
in the author’s experience, proved 
to be even slightly difficult. It is 
recommended, however, that when 
an estate amounts to around $2,000 
to $5,000, all heirs be personally 
interviewed to the end that the 
record may contain a complete and 
accurate account of the heirship 
of each .and of all possible claims 
against the estate. With these de- 
tails out of the way and _ the 
respective distributive shares deter- 
mined, the way is cleared for the 
distribution and each of the heirs 
should be required to sign a receipt 
prepared in the form of an affidavit 
setting out the facts in the case as 
they relate to him, and containing 
an indemnity clause holding him 
responsible to the bank for any 
amount he may have received in 
error. 


It is frequently the case that, in 
addition to the bank account in 
question, it is necessary to transfer 
stock certificates issued in the name 
of the deceased; and there may be 
one or more other bank accounts. 
This raises a question as to whether 
or not the other banks or corpora- 
tions involved will go along with 
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an effort to avoid the expense and 
delay incident to administration of 
the estate. If it can be definitely 
ascertained that the circumstances 
are such as to make Probate Court 
proceedings unnecessary, the other 
parties at interest should be urged 
to waive administration, and, in all 
but a few exceptional cases, they 
will be found willing to co-operate. 

In this situation, the bank should 
include in the receipt and affidavit 
drawn for the signatures of the 
heirs, an appropriate reference to 
the other transfers involved. Need- 
less to say, they will appreciate this 
further effort in their behalf. 

If, however, the bank is unable 
to achieve an _ across-the-board 
agreement to waive administration, 
any funds in its custody should, 
without exception, be transferred 
to the Administrator. (Piecemeal 
administration could conceivably 
give rise to some later question as 
to whether some part of the distri- 
bution had fully complied with the 
applicable provisions of the will 
or the law.) 





Does your bank have 


drive-in facilities? 


If you have an Indemnity Bankers’ Blanket Bond, 
drive-in facilities are covered. But here is an impor- 





Survivorship Accounts No Problem 

The transfer of a joint survivor- 
ship account to a survivor or sur- 
vivors entails no serious problem. 
A death certificate and an inher- 
itance tax release as a rule consti- 
tute the only requirements for 
immediate transfer. If, as occasion- 
ally happens, the executor or ad- 
ministrator requests that the entire 
bank account be turned over to the 
estate of the deceased joint tenant, 
that action would be in the nature 
of an adverse claim and should be 
treated as such. 

In those states in which the joint 
tenant statutes expressly vest title 
in the survivor, the bank would do 
well to insist that the executor of 
the deceased joint tenant’s estate 
immediately go into court and 
establish an adverse claim if it is his 
intention to do so. The length of 
time for which the funds in ques- 
tion might reasonably be held while 
awaiting such a claim should be de- 
termined in consultation with the 
bank’s attorneys, and if the claim 
is not made within that period, 
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tant point to remember: the amount of your BBB may 


not be enough to cover the added business that Snorkel 
or similar outside customer facilities will bring in. 


Why not have an Agent of the Indemnity Insurance 
Company of North America check your Bankers’ 
Blanket Bond? He will make sure that it is the kind 
you need and that it is completely adequate to provide 
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PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVEO© 


they should be transferred to the 
survivor. 

The joint tenancy statutes of sev- 
eral states merely serve to hold the 
bank harmless in paying out the 
funds to the survivor without spe- 
cifically vesting title in the sur- 
vivors. It is advisable in such states 
to tie up the account until a deci- 
sion in the matter has been ren- 
dered by the Court, or until a 
withdrawal receipt has been ob- 
tained from all the parties at 
interest. 

If it appears, after careful con- 
sideration of all the factors in- 
volved, that there remains an 
element of risk in a decision to 
waive administration, it will be 
well to remember that a decision to 
the contrary also entails a bit of 
risk that should be carefully 
weighed in the balance; for every 
needlessly foregone opportunity to 
render an act of kindness in any 
of the situations herein described 
will leave the bank just a little 
poorer than it might have been in 
terms of that most valuable of all 
assets, the lasting good will of the 
customer. 




























your bank with full protection against holdup as well 
as many other types of loss. See him soon. 


INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


One of the North America Companies which are headed 
by Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792 


Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
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EVERETT D. REESE 


President 


RELA MEIN SEN A RBC LORE TR NR 


HOMER J. LIVINGSTON 


Vice President 


ABA’s 80th Annual Convention 


Atlantic City — October 17-20 


PROGRAM 


Savings and Mortgage Division 


MONDAY, 10:00 A.M. 
Jefferson Hotel, Auditorium 


Address of the President 
John W. Kress 
Executive Vice President, The Howard Savings Institution 
Newark, New Jersey 
Address 
The Honorable Walter Williams 
Under Secretary of Commerce 
Washington, D. C. 


State Bank Division 


MONDAY, 10:00 A.M. 
Steel Pier, Casino Theater 


Address of the President 
Harry M. Arthur 
President, Arthur State Bank 
Union, South Carolina 
Address 
James Q. du Pont 
Administrative Assistant, E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Address 
H. Earl Cook 
Chairman, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Washington, D.C. 
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National Bank Division 


MONDAY, 2:00 P.M. 
Steel Pier, Casino Theater 


Address of the President 
Henry A. Kugeler 
President, The Denver National Bank 
Denver, Colorado 
Greetings 
The Honorable Ray M. Gidney 
Comptroller of the Currency 
Washington, D.C. 
Address 
U. V. Wilcox 
Washington Correspondent, ‘American Banker” 
Editor and Publisher, “Washington Banktrends” 
Washington, D. C. 
Address 
George Champion 
Senior Vice President, The Chase National Bank 
New York, New York 


Trust Division 


MONDAY, 2:00 P.M. 
Jefferson Hotel, Auditorium 
Greetings 
Walter E. Beyer 
Chairman, Trust Committee, New Jersey Bankers Association 
Vice President and Trust Officer, The Boardwalk National Bank 
of Atlantic City, Atlantic City, New Jersey 
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Address of the President 
N. Baxter Maddox 
Vice President and Trust Officer, The First National Bank 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Address 
Benjamin Strong 


President, United States Trust Company of New York 
New York, New York 


Agricultural Breakfast 
TUESDAY, 8:00 A.M. 


Haddon Hall, Vernon Room 


Presiding 
Jesse W. Tapp , 
Chairman, Agricultural Commission 
Vice Chairman of the Board, Bank of America N.T. & S.A. 
Los Angeles, California 
“The Future of Mechanization in Agriculture” 
John L. McCaffrey 
President, International Harvester Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


First General Session 
TUESDAY, 9:15 A.M. 


Convention Hall, Ballroom 


Presentation of the Colors 
Color Guard, U. S. Naval Air Station, Atlantic City, New Jersey 
Call to Order 
Everett D. Reese 
President, American Bankers Association 
President, The Park National Bank of Newark 
Newark, Ohio 
Invocation 
Frank M. Totton 
The Director, The Foundation of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America 
New York, New York 
Address of the President 
Mr. Reese 


Greetings 


The Honorable George M. Humphrey 
Secretary of the Treasury 
Washington, D. C. 


Address 
John J. McCloy 


Chairman, Board of Directors, The Chase National Bank 
New York, New York 


Second General Session 
WEDNESDAY, 9:15 A.M. 


Convention Hall, Ballroom 


Call to Order 
President Reese 
Address 
The Haqnorable Rowland R. Hughes 
Director, Bureau of the Budget 
Washington, D. C. 
Report of Resolutions Committee 
Address 
Gwilym A. Price 
President, Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Report of Nominating Committee and Election of Officers 
Inauguration of Officers 


Entertainment Schedule 
Sunday, October 17, 1954 
Reception and Tea 


Vernon Room, Garden Room, and English Lounge 
Haddon Hall 


Symphony Concert, The Philadelphia Orchestra 
Eugene Ormandy, Conducting 
Warner Theater 


Monday, October 18, 1954 


Ladies Luncheon and Fashion Show 
Ballroom, Convention Hall 


12 NOON 


Tuesday, October 19, 1954 


Fred Waring's Pennsylvanians 
Fred Waring, Conducting 
Warner Theater 


ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 


Chase Phote 
DR. HAROLD STONIER 


Executive Vice President 
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SHERMAN DRAWDY 


Treasurer 


MERLE E. SELECMAN 


Executive Manager 





Where There’s Inventory There’s Cash 


The use of field warehousing as a means of supplementing work- 
ing capital by borrowing on inventory is still susceptible to vast 
expansion, with commensurate benefit to both the banks extend- 
ing the credit and the customers using it. 


By DONALD K. MILLER 


Assistant to President, American Express Field Warehousing 
Corporation, New York City. 


O BANKER needs to be told 
N that customers become more 
valuable as they become 
more prosperous. It is in recognition 
of this principle that there has 
arisen in our banks the well known 
business development technique of 
furthering in every possible way the 
interests of existing customers, par- 
ticularly if that end can be achieved 
by the extension of credit in such a 
way as to bring about an expansion 
of the business and an increase in 
the profits of the concerns in ques- 
tion. 


The degree of wisdom employed 
in the accumulation, disposition and 
use of inventories will, of course, 
play a predominantly important 
part in determining the progress 
of any individual enterprise en- 
gaged in the production, processing 
or distribution of goods of any kind. 
In all that follows, it will be as- 
sumed that the inventory policies 
and procedures involved are well 
considered and intelligently exe- 
cuted within the limits prescribed 
by the capital resources available. 
It is with the use of such inven- 
tories for the purpose of securing 
bank loans that we are here espe- 
cially concerned. 

For, notwithstanding the con- 
stantly increasing use of field ware- 
housing as a means of supplement- 
ing working capital by borrowing 
on inventory, such use is still sus- 
ceptible to vast expansion, with 
commensurate benefit to both the 
banks extending the credit and the 
customers using it. 

It is a rare banker who hasn’t 
had frequent occasion to deplore the 
inability of a customer to avail him- 
self of cash discounts that he could 
ill afford to forego; or to take the 
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badly needed quantity discounts he 
could obtain if only he had the 
wherewithal to swing purchases of 
carload lots instead of having to 
content himself with piecemeal pur- 
chases; or to take advantage of the 
Savings in transportation costs he 
would be able to effect by eliminat- 
ing less-than-carload lot premiums 
and avoiding costly packaging and 
handling. 


Why “the Rich Get Richer"’ 


One of the important reasons why 
“the rich get richer,” would appear 
to be that they’ve got what it takes 
to buy when the buying is good, as 
in the case of merchandise that is 
seeking an outlet out of season; or 
to enable them to continue pro- 
duction of their own products dur- 
ing periods when demand is slack, 
but costs are low as compared to 
what they might be at a seasonal 
peak of production with its lowered 


DONALD K. MILLER 


efficiency and overtime labor costs, 

These situations are merely cited 
as indicating the benefits that pro- 
ducers, processors and merchandis- 
ers might be able to derive from 
the use of additional funds. A re- 
view of the needs of the concerns 
having physical inventories of one 
kind or another would be sure to 
reveal many opportunities to make 
advantageous loans provided only 
that they could be adequately se- 
cured. And those inventories would 
be found in many instances to lend 
themselves quite readily to use as 
collateral securing a field warehouse 
loan. 

Field warehousing is simply a 
device by which inventories are 
segregated and placed under the 
control of the warehouseman for the 
account of the lender. The full value 
of the merchandise involved, as 
evidenced by field warehouse re- 
ceipts, is thus placed squarely back 
of the loan. To be specific, these 
receipts give the banker complete 
assurance: 


1. That the security underlying 
his loan is segregated and identified; 


2. That an independent and re- 
liable third party is safeguarding 
his interest and making periodic 
inspections to assure that there will 
be no unauthorized withdrawals of 
collateral; 


3. That he will be kept con- 
stantly informed of receipts and 
withdrawals of merchandise so that 
he will know his loan position at all 
times and be in a position to ap- 
praise the collateral and determine 
its marketability; 


4. That his status as a secured 
creditor will not be impaired; 


5. That the field warehouseman 
will make good any loss arising 
from the warehouseman’s failure 
properly to perform his duty; 


6. That his loan will be repaid as 
the merchandise is sold. 


These assurances are an incentive 
to the banker to examine more 
closely the requirements of his cus- 
tomers; to learn whether the use of 
more cash might not increase the 
customers’ profits substantially; to 
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determine whether that extra cash 
might not be the difference between 
a successful operation and one 
which struggles along unimpres- 
sively. 

Every manufacturer, farmer, 
wholesaler, distributor, jobber, in 
fact every businessman except the 
service industries and professions, 
produces or uses and sells inven- 
tories. These inventories are an 
avenue to new loans or increased 
loans to deserving businessmen on a 
sound and profitable basis. Let us 
examine the possibilities. 

Every manufacturer must have 
the materials necessary to complete 
his product and in sufficient quan- 
tity so that his production line can 
run without interruption. The cash 
needed to purchase these materials 
may tie up all available working 
funds and leave little to carry on 
the business. While additional fi- 
nancing can be arranged in a va- 
riety of ways—such as by the sale 
of stock or by bringing in a new 
partner—no businessman wants to 
share with another the control of 
his business or the profits created 
by his efforts. 

A loan on open line may not be 


feasible for a number of reasons. 
Other security methods such as 
chattel mortgages, trust receipts, 
factors liens, etc., may be wholly 
inadequate where the manufactur- 
er’s inventory turns over at a rapid 
rate and changes its physical char- 
acteristics. 


Used at All Stages of Production 


Through field warehousing, the 
production materials can be turned 
into good loan collateral and pro- 
vide the capital necessary to pro- 
ceed with production. A field ware- 
house can usually be established at 
the exact place where the materials 
are stored on the manufacturer’s 
own premises. Warehouse receipts 
are issued for the goods stored in 
the field warehouse. These receipts 
may cover the raw materials, such 
as steel, aluminum, cotton or rub- 
ber, or may cover semi-finished 
goods or parts such as unconverted 
fabrics, motors or insulation. On 
readily saleable products, they con- 
stitute prime collateral. 

Raw materials and parts are us- 
ually paid for as they are released 
from the field warehouse for pro- 
duction. As finished products come 


off the production line, they in turn 
can be stored in the field warehouse 
and replace the raw materials and 
parts as collateral. Thus the loan 
may continue outstanding until the 
finished products move into chan- 
nels of trade. And as the products 
are delivered, the loan is retired in 
an orderly manner. Or the sold 
finished products become the source 
of a new receivables loan. 

By warehouse receipt financing, 
the manufacturer has been fur- 
nished with the cash essential to his 
continued operation. He is enabled 
to meet his obligations at a time 
when most of his money is going out 
—little coming in. He has avoided 
the possibility of a shut-down for 
lack of materials, or parts, or money 
to pay labor—any of which could 
well be disastrous. 

The dealer who is obliged to tell 
his customer, “Sorry, we’re out of 
that. But it’s on order. We’ll have 
it next week,” loses the sale, nine 
times out of ten. Add together all 
the sales the dealer loses because 
he is out of particular models, parts, 
accessories or supplies. Consider the 
additional sales the dealer will make 
to satisfied customers who return 
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Many Banks Now Profiting with Remington Rand 
Punched Cards for Special Checking Accounts 
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New Printing Calculator Provides the 


Answer to Bank Figurework Problems” 


The new Remington Rand Model 
99 Printing Calculator handles 
specialized bank figurework re- 
quirements with push-button 
ease. See how your staff speeds 
through such jobs as computa- 
tion of interest, dividends, fees, 
income, market values, averages, 
service charges, etc. with this 
fully automatic calculator. 


You get automatic multiplica- 
tion, division, addition and sub- 
traction of amounts up to 10 
trillion. And printed proof of 
every calculation on the tape...a 
simplified 10-key keyboard, two- 
color ribbon, an exclusive multi- 
plication memory feature and 
many others. 

For details, circle C699. 








Greater Profits 


Costs 





The use of Remington Rand 
punched cards as checks on spe- 
cial checking accounts is now 
established as practical and 
profitable, whether checks are 
sold or charged. 

Those banks already using this 
modern method have eliminated 
the peak loads that usually ac- 
company the preparation of 
statements. A large volume of 
transactions can easily be ab- 
sorbed during a normal working 
day «due to the speed and accu- 
racy of punched-card methods 
and the practice of cycling issu- 
ance of statements. 

One user found it possible to 
reduce personnel for the same 
volume of transactions from 35 
to 13 clerical units. In addition, 
the cost of overtime work and 
extra peak load equipment and 
work space was eliminated. 

There’s a real public relations 
value tothis system, too. A favor- 
able customer reaction can be ex- 
pected as all checks, deposit and 
reorder cards are personalized 
by mechanically imprinting the 
customer’s name and account 
number. Also, the tabulated 
statements, with their mechani- 
cally precise listings, are neater 
and easier to check. They convey 
a greater assurance of accuracy 
to the customer than a manually 
prepared statement. 

Get all the facts about the new 
Remington Rand punched-card 
method for special checking ac- 
counts. See your local represent- 
ative or circle TM925 in the 
coupon on the next page. 
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~| New Filing Method Gets Trust Activity 
Details to Officers Immediately 


Officers of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis have 
set up a new system that provides 
unusually convenient reference 
to tabulated principal and in- 


a come accounting records. 
~ Complete records are filed on 
= shelves convenient to the officers’ 
nd platform, and are operated and 
re controlled by one clerk. Detailed 
ledgers for both income and prin- 
nis cipal transactions — plus daily 
“4 advices for transactions made 
ed subsequent to the last posting — 
7 are housed in special Trust Ac- 
0 


count Classifile Folders. These 
folders provide for the separate 
accumulation of several types of 
records within one file. All pa- 
pers are locked in securely with 
fasteners. 

Now, complete up-to-the- 
minute cash accounting informa- 





to tion is available to administra- 
me tion and investment officers at 
35 once — without the necessity of 
on, : disturbing the accounting de- 


ind partment. And the file space 
ni required has been held to a mini- 


“TH Check the Contract OM |). ics: nemincton ren 


oil representative has the full de- 


oil . tails on this modern time-saving 
~ your gna ure af AY technique now at work for 


Northwestern National. 
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the Recent changes in the ABA-approved depositor’s con- 


* 
unt tract point the way to significantly better account Remington. Flan. 
ted protection. These changes have now been embodied in Room 2029, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


AnI- the standard Remington Rand signature cards for all Yes, I'd like to have the literature circled. 
iter 


vey 


types of commercial and savings accounts. SPKD4326 C699 TM925 


For a convenient comparison of your present signa- | KD490.1 
acy 


, ture records with those approved by the ABA, ask for 
ally 


sample kit SPKD4326 and folder KD490.1. The folder 
also provides some new ideas on: 1) faster service to 


new f : 
ard customers with positive identification of signatures; 
ac- 2) spotlighting of special account conditions; 3) sim- 


ont- plified signature-request mailings. 
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Why should an 


Institutional Fund 
include 
Common Stocks? 


That’s an important question for any- 
body managing endowment funds, 
pension plans, or charitable founda- 
tions — and naturally we think we 
know the answer. 


But recently, Mr. H. E. Woodruff — 
Vice President in charge of Invest- 
ments for the New York Life In- 
surance Company — answered the 
question so well that we'd like to 
repeat at least part of that answer. 


“Let us start with a million dollars,” 
he said. “If this is invested in a 3% 
bond maturing in 20 years, and the 
interest reinvested at the same rate 
semi-annually, the total dollars re- 
ceived by the end of 20 years would 
amount to $1,814,000. On the other 
hand, the same one million dollars 
if invested in common stock afford- 
ing a 5% return and similarly com- 
pounded would provide a total value 
of $2,685,000 at the end of the 20- 
year period. The difference of 
$871,000 in value represents the re- 
sult of compounding the 2% yield 
differential. Stated another way, if 5% 
dividends 


years and were set aside each year in 


were maintained for 20 


a fund, the original market value of 
the portfolio could decline by 87% 
and the net value of the fund would 
be the same as that accrued by 3% 
bonds. Don’t forget, 3% money takes 
about 24 years to double itself, but 
only 14 years for 5% money, and 
only 12 years for 6% money.” 


To us that seemed to be a pretty con- 
clusive defense for letting common 
stocks play some part in institutional 
portfolios. 


If you agree, Mr. John Sullivan — 
our partner in charge—will be happy 
to consult with you— in confidence 
of course. 

Simply address him at — 


Department. B-72 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 


Agricultural inventories are easily handled. 


again and again because he is well 
stocked. 
Through field warehousing, funds 


| can be made available to acquire 


extra models, parts and supplies to 
give a bank’s customer a well 
rounded stock. A complete line of 
products avoids sending dissatisfied 
purchasers to a competitor. And by 
buying the additional merchandise 
the dealer should have, he usually 
effects a saving for a quantity pur- 
chase. 

Those who produce goods for 
Christmas, Easter or special holi- 
days and those who must stock 
pile to meet heavy consumer de- 
mand for spring, summer, fall or 
winter items incur extraordinary 
production expense with no im- 
mediate return on the funds so in- 
vested. The doll maker must pay 
for materials, parts, labor and pack- 
aging many months before the dolls 
reach the market place. The candy 
manufacturer must produce and 
store well in advance to meet the 
needs of Mother’s Day, St. Valen- 
tine’s Day, Easter and Christmas. 

To no segment of industry has 
field warehousing proved more 
beneficial than to the seasonal 
operator. Warehouse receipts are 
issued as the goods come off the 
production line and are stored in 


| the field warehouse on the manu- 


facturer’s premises. These receipts, 


upon acceptance by the local bank, 
produce the cash to buy more goods, 
pay for more labor and keep pro- 
duction at the desired peak. This 
process repeats itself continuously 
until the scheduled production has 
been completed. The goods remain 
stored until the selling season ar- 
rives when they are released upon 
such terms as the banker may ap- 
prove. 

The producer or dealer in agri- 
cultural products has financial prob- 
lems similar to those of other busi- 
nessmen. The farmer who grows 
hybrid seed corn incurs the expense 
of planting, cultivating, cross-polli- 
nating and harvesting his crop. The 
dealer in farm staples pays the 
grower as they are brought in from 
the field to a central depot. Fre- 
quently the products harvested or 
accumulated are not sold for many 
months because market conditions 
are unfavorable. Yet their cost may 
have severely depleted working 
capital. 

The banker can solve this prob- 
lem of accumulating agricultural 
products for volume sales or carry- 
ing them over a period of time by 
using warehouse receipt collateral. 

Places of storage are usually 
available at the farmer’s premises 
or at the dealer’s place of business. 
The field warehouseman takes & 
lease of the segregated area where 





AT THE 80th ANNUAL 
A.B.A. CONVENTION 


We are looking forward to greeting you at our 
Convention display, and discussing your building or 


expansion needs. 


Bank designing, the field in which we are engaged, 
is distinctly specialized. With a thorough understanding 
of your problems and experience in correcting them, we 
try to make it our business to produce a better bank with 
just a little more character — the building that you 


want, to fit your locality. 


We believe that you'll find our story both inter- 
esting and profitable. Stop by and meet us. 


tHE CUNNEEN company 


DESIGNERS + CONSULTANTS + CONTRACTORS 


October, 1954 





RS i copies 


made in_/ minute 


LESS THAN 
4: EACH 


See how it’s done—right in your 
office—with the sensationally dif- 
ferent Kodak Verifax Printer, now 
distributed nationally by Recordak 
Corporation. 


Your copies cost less than 4¢ apiece 
because you make them on non- 
sensitized paper; and you get 3 or 
more copies from each sheet of Veri- 
fax matrix paper. 

You'll see at once how your savings 
in retyping costs alone will soon ex- 
ceed the low purchase price of this 
truly remarkable copier—only $240. 

Anyone in your office can make 
these photo-exact copies of letters, 
charts, news clippings, etc. And under 
normal room lighting, too. 


copying saves 


wherever there’s paper work 


».. see for yourself without the slight- 
est obligation. Prompt service from 
anyone of Recordak’s 29 offices 


ro -MAIL COUPON TODAY—- 


| Recordak Corporation 

| (Subsidiary of 

| Eastman Kodak Company) 
444 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N.Y. ; : 
Gentlemen: Please send free Verifax folder 
and address of nearest Recordak office. 

K-12 

Name 


State 


Price quoted is subject to change without notice. 
i 
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| the goods are stored. He places his 


signs, indicating his control, inside 


| and outside the leased areas and 
| places identifying stock cards on 


the bins to show to whom ware- 
house receipts are to be issued. His 
locks are placed upon the premises 
or upon the bins. Warehouse em- 
ployees, familiar with the product, 
and taken from the payroll of the 
farmer or dealer, control and re- 
lease the merchandise upon the 
banker’s instructions as it is sold 
or otherwise disposed. 

Goods flow into the field ware- 
house until the place of storage is 
filled or loan limits are reached. As 
the goods are sold, the loan is pro- 
portionately reduced. In the process, 
working capital has been restored 
and the goods held for the highest 
market. 


Means Profits for Canners 


The severe financial strain which 
attends processing and preserving 
perishables of low unit value ‘in 
large quantity cannot be met with- 
out substantial financial backing. 
The canner must acquire and pay 
for produce, labor, cans and supplies 
all in a matter of weeks, although 
he may not sell his pack for months. 
It may mean the difference between 
a profit and a loss if a wholesale 
grocer is unable to gain the saving 


which accompanies a trade discount 
or a timely quantity purchase. 

Bankers have been making 
profitable field warehouse loans 
canners of quality packs for many 
years. More recently frozen com 
centrates and other frozen food 
in cold storage warehouses have 
been found to be excellent loan col- 
lateral. In addition, foods that re 
quire aging or curing, such 4a 
cheese, wine and pickles, can be 
made to pay for their own increase 
in value by the warehouse receipt 
method. 

Field warehousemen have devised 
procedures to keep track of and 
control fast turnover so that bank- 
ers are able to loan against fast 
moving items and still retain the 
security they require. The bank’s 
customer goes forward with produc- 
tion relieved of pressing financial 
problems. ; 

Substantial working funds are re- 
quired to make bulk purchases of 
goods usually fungible in nature, or 
so considered, such as oil, coal, ore, 
grain and fertilizer. Pipe line de- 
liveries to tank farms are usually 
in large quantities. Processors of § 
uranium ore take delivery by the 
freight train. 

Bankers familiar with these prod- 
ucts can safely lend against cov- 
ering field warehouse receipts of a 


The full value is placed squarely back of the loan. 
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Faster, Easier Figuring 


on Instalment Loan 


The Monroe...with 
*AUTOMATION... simplifies 


the bank’s most complicated 


figure work 


When your customer wants to repay or refinance his 
loan, there comes the problem of figuring the interest 
rebate. With the Monroe Adding-Calculator you can 
save time, do a faster, more accurate job—and give 
the customer better service. 

Because of its high-speed automatic operation, its 
ease, and—above all—its simplicity, the Monroe is 
often called the Bank Interest Machine. Besides figuring 
rebates, it is a wonderful time saver on determining 
the earned and unearned interest on all loans. What- 
ever method the bank uses—average interest, spread 
sheet, rate control, “78ths”, maturity control with 


_ Interest 


either diminishing balance accrual or level accrual— 
the finding of income at any date becomes mere push- 
button routine. 

Banks seeking greater efficiency in handling the 
ever-growing volume of loan interest computations 
should not fail to investigate the Monroe Adding- 
Calculator and Monroe methods. Telephone the nearest 
office and ask a local representative to call. By showing 
him your regular interest operations the chances are 
pretty good he can come up with some helpful sugges- 
tions. Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., 
General Offices, Orange, N. J. Branches everywhere. 


OPERATORS WHO KNOW... PREFER M O N RO E CALCULATING, ADDING, ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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Save 
up to 
20% 


ON INSURANCE 
FOR AUTOMOBILES 
FINANCED BY BANKS 


Vv 


Specifically designed for 
banks dealing directly with 
the public. 


Provides regular insurance 
coverage on financed auto- 
mobiles at approximately 
20% below standard rates. 


The 20% saving in insurance 
cost, is equivalent on some 
cars, to as much as a 2% 
saving on an unpaid balance. 


Offers time-saving features 
of a master policy—certifi- 
cates of insurance and sim- 
plified rate charts. 


A stock company facility 
available through your local 
insurance agent. 
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| responsible company. The field 
| warehouseman, with proper safe- 


guards, is prepared to take the 


| products into his custody by leas- 
| ing the tank, silo or elevator or the 


land where the ore, coal, logs or 
lumber are piled. A field warehouse 
can be established without delay. 
Warehouse receipts are issued at the 
location as soon as inventory is 


| taken and are immediately avail- 
| able as loan collateral. 


With the approval of the bank, 
delivery instructions can be worked 
out so that the warehouseman can 
deliver a_ specified valuation of 
goods without prior additional ap- 


| proval. When the specified valuation 





has been released, it must be paid 
for. Instructions’ then permit an 


| additional like amount to be re- 


leased. This cycle continues. 


Many of the nation’s largest sup- 
pliers are using field warehousing as 


| a marketing medium. Goods are 


shipped by the supplier to himself 
in care of the field warehouse estab- 
lished at the distributor’s premises. 


| Frequently the distributor advances 
| a portion of the purchase price, and 


the local bank the balance, to pay 
off the supplier. In such event, the 
banker holds the warehouse re- 
ceipts, sometimes along with a re- 
purchase agreement from the sup- 


| plier. 


In many instances, the supplier 
takes back the warehouse receipts 
and discounts them at his own bank. 
Or the fact that the supplier holds 
such receipts may be the necessary 
added incentive to grant a larger 
open line. 

All marketable products of the 
sea, mine, forest, farm and factory 
can be made the source of profitable 
loans. The products listed in this 


| article are but a few of those 





actually used as loan collateral. A 
complete list would include most 
marketable commodities. 


New Techniques Extend Usefulness 


As field warehov3ing has grown 
over the years, it has developed new 
techniques to work out the prob- 


| lems in the industry. Inventories 


which some years ago were con- 
sidered too cumbersome to handle 
are now warehoused readily and 
with a minimum of paper work. In- 
stallations of warehouse locations 
are made quickly and without in- 









“Miss Mapes, we use those little old dirty 
ones, too" 











convenience to normal business 
operations. Periodic inspections of 
warehouse locations are completed 
expeditiously but with thorough- 
ness. 

Obviously every commodity can- 
not qualify as collateral for a good 
loan. And every businessman is not 
deserving of such a loan even 
though the collateral may be satis- 
factory. 

Nevertheless many loans which 
might otherwise have been turned 
down have been safely and profit- 
ably made on the security of field 
warehouse receipts. Many business- 
men owe their success to their 
banker’s acceptance of this type 
of security. 

Bankers perform a_ valuable 
servicé by making cash available to 
businessmen. For with that cash, 
the wheels of industry keep turning, 
labor continues employed, more 
goods are created, more sales are 
made, more cash circulates through 
the market place. 

And in these things, the banker 
has a vital interest. For as the com- 
munity prospers, so does the bank. 


The lender, who lends with safety, 
to businessmen others have refused, 
soon acquires a reputation in the 
community as the banker to see 
when a financial problem develops. 
This has far reaching consequences 
—is a positive means of growth. 




























Say it or think it as you will, 
the public just won't submit to 






being damned. 






—ROY EASTMAN 
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Engaged in a constant and inten- 
sive campaign of thrift promotion 
in the United States is the National 
Thrift Committee, Inc. This com- 
mittee is a non-profit corporation, 
through which our thrift institu- 
tions, including commercial banks, 
join with business firms and civic 
organizations throughout the coun- 
try in conducting a program of 


SPECIALISTS IN THRIFT 


thrift education. It had its incep- 
tion in 1917, during World War I, 
as an outgrowth of the baby war 
bond selling effort of that year. 


Thrift Committee members bene- 
fit directly through the use of the 
committee’s suggestions and ma- 
terials, and they share, of course, in 
the benefits accruing to business in 
general and to the nation as a 
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We help you 
FIND 
% customers 








with newspaper ad mats, car cards 
and radio spot announcements. 


We help you 
SERVE them 









We furnish all deposit slips, 
signature cards, ledgers, statements 





BANK ON 


to help you win and hold 
checking account customers 


Both CheckMaster (free book plan) and Chexcel 
(sell the book plan) now have the best looking 
check sets in the field . . 
Judge for yourself. Write for sample check set. 
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HK We help you 


i\\ y SELL them 
WX 


with counter and lobby 
posters, folders and 
illuminated displays. 






























Vv No initial outlay for operating 
forms or merchandising aids. 
Bank pays only for personalized 
checkbooks ordered for accounts 
actually served. 







Vv Personalized plans that feature 
top quality imprinting. 





More profitable for Banks 















More popular with Customers 
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whole as result of its activities. 


Among the media employed by 
the committee are college forums, 
curriculum materials for elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, specific 
programs for Business-Industry- 
Education Day, movies, essay con- 
test helps, thrift leaflets for teachers 
and pupils, and all manner of ma- 
terial suitable for use in reading 
racks, on radio and TV, and in the 
press. 


An important phase of the com- 
mittee’s educational program con- 
cerns itself with budgeting and 
money management and the organi- 
zation and direction of community 
thrift committees. Speeches, plays, 
programs and sermons on thrift are 
available for use at group meetings 
of every kind, as are exhibits for 
conventions and a speakers bureau 
and program counseling service. 


The committee’s activities reach 
their peak in January of each year 
with the observance of National 
Thrift Week, which is timed to 
coincide with the birthday of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, who is recognized 
as the country’s “father of thrift.” 
The committee offers for use during 
this period the promotional and 
advertising materials previously 
mentioned, and an intensive effort 
is made to bring all possible em- 
phasis to bear on the importance 
of thrift to the individual, to our 
social structure, and to our nation. 


Additional information may be 
obtained by writing directly to 
National Thrift Committee, Inc., 
121 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Il. 


One ‘‘Small’’ Word 


In the publishing game, anything 
can happen. And it usually does. 

Last month, for example, we 
phoned in a Washington news item 
containing the phrase “normally 
Democratic states,” which referred 
to Virginia and Alabama. As a mat- 
ter of style the instructions called 
for a small (lower case) “s.” So 
how did the phrase appear in 
BANKERS MONTHLY? It read “nor- 
mally Democratic small states.” 


We hasten to assure our good 
readers in Alabama and Virginia 
that BANKERS MONTHLY intended no 
reflection on the size or importance 
of their fair states. 
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IBM Proof Machines bring you closest 
to complete automation. Handling of 
items is cut to the barest minimum. 
Sorting, listing, proving, endorsing are 
accomplished in a single easy operation. 
Time is saved. Money, too. Operators 
work in energy-saving comfort . . . in 
smaller banks often have time free for 
other assignments. 


Whatever your volume of business, 
there’s an IBM Proof Machine for you 
. designed with your needs and 
budget in view. Models come in 32, 24, 
16, and 8 tape capacity. Prices are as low 
as $57.50 per month, including service. 
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INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Midland National Bank, 


Midland, Tex. 


Modernization 


Spells Growth 


A new survey by Bank Building and Equipment Corporation makes it clear 
that banks occupying well planned modernized quarters have experienced 
a rate of growth in all phases of their operations which far exceeds the 


average of that of ‘all insured commercial banks.”’ | 


building and modernization 

prompted the executive design- 
ing staff at Bank Building and 
Equipment Corporation to launch 
an intensive development program. 
This program had for its avowed 
purpose a departure from the tra- 
ditional pattern which had _ so 
largely characterized financial 
architecture in the past, and the 
work was thus enabled to progress 
in total disregard of the many no- 
tions to which bankers and archi- 
tects alike had clung down through 
the years for no particularly good 
reason. 


ic WORLD WAR II lull in bank 


During the period from 1946 to 
1949 new banking quarters began 
to appear in towns and cities 
across the nation, and fifty of the 
modernized banks participated in a 
survey made for the purpose of 
measuring the effect of their new 
quarters on the volume of their 
business. A report on this survey 
entitled “What Happens After a 
Bank Modernizes,” proved, among 
other things, that the newly de- 
vised architectural patterns were 
the direct and immediate cause of 
substantial increases in the busi- 
ness of the banks involved. 


Deposits in the 50 banks 


had 





and UNIT STORING of LOOSE COINS 


Pr | 


Simple to use . . . maintenance free . . . 
accurate and fast! Dispenses single coins 
rapidly and stores in exact unit of 10. 
50 Indispensable for efficient hondling of 
~@ halves, quarters, dimes, nickels and pennies. 


10 Day Free Trial 


INC. 


CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


STAMP WORKS, 
205 W. MADISON ST. 


shown an average increase of 8.3 
per cent six months after modern- 
ization was completed, and that 
increase had climbed to 14.3 per 
cent by the end of the first year. 
The average increase of 33.7 per 
cent shown for the four years is 
especially significant in view of the 
fact that the deposits of “all insured 
commercial banks,” as reported in 
the Federal Reserve Bulletin, had 
shown a .cumulative decline in that 
period. When these findings be- 
came known to bankers the country 
over, it became apparent that the 
trend in bank architecture had 
taken a new direction. 

As bankers became increasingly 
aware of the competitive advan- 
tages that might be gained by going 
along with this trend, the planning 
and building of new and modern- 
ized quarters progressed rapidly. 
Widening use of the newer designs, 
of course, caused “uniqueness’’ to 
become a relatively less important 
factor with the passing of time, al- 
though Bank Building’s staff per- 
sisted in its studies and bank 
designs continued to improve. 

At the end of 1953, company 
president J. B. Gander ordered a 
new survey to be made, and a re- 
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Public expectation of convenience and efficiency in everything related 
to home and business life is steadily moving the insurance business 
toward more comprehensive protection in both Fire and Casualty in- 
surance. The growing importance of this trend means that greater co- 
ordination in the writing of these two classes of insurance is developing. 


Alert, progressive underwriting companies, their agents, and brokers, 
are preparing themselves to meet this situation through multiple line 
underwriting operation, recently authorized by legislative enactment. 


The Fire and Casualty companies of the Commercial Union - Ocean Group 
form an ideal combination wherein the insuring public can obtain the 
advantages of co-ordinated underwriting. Long experience and keen 
understanding of Fire and Casualty insurance are valuable assets of 
our Management and Underwriting departments. You will find it 
profitable to investigate the facilities of our organization, whose Fire 
and Casualty companies are “Geared for Co-operation.” 


Our agents are located conveniently in towns and cities from coast to 
coast. Consult the representative of any of our companies, or any 
insurance broker, who is near to you. Let them tell you about our 
standing and record. 


Commercial Union-Ucean broup 


COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE CO LTD THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORP.. LTD 

AMERICAN CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY THE CALIFORNIA INSURANCE COMPANY 

THE PALATINE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD UNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 

COLUMBIA CASUALTY COMPANY THE BRITISH GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
THE COMMERCIAL UNION FIRE INSURANCE CO OF NEW YORK 


HEAD OFFICE - ONE PARK AVENUE - NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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port of its findings is now on the 
press. In order that a clear picture 
of the long-range benefits of mod- 
ern quarters might be obtained, 
some of the bankers who had par- 
ticipated in the 1949 survey were 
included in the 95 upon whose ex- 
perience this report is based. Since 
the business increases were to be 
compared with national averages, 
the banks represented were so 
classified as to identify the respec- 
tive groups with the year in which 
the component banks began oper- 
ating in their new quarters. And 
each of these groups represented a 
typical cross-section of American 
banking as to size, geographical lo- 
cation, etc. 


many other contributing factors, 
most of these bankers ascribed 
much of their growth to the fact 
that they had modernized their 
quarters. 


In the following tabulation are 
shown the changes in deposits ex- 
perienced by the various groups in 
the year following modernization, 
along with the changes which oc- 
curred in “all insured commercial 
banks” during the calendar year in 
which the modernization was com- 
pleted, as reported in the Federal 
Reserve Bulletin: 


modernization deserves a substan- 
tial share of the credit for them, 
These increases as of dates respec- 
tively six and twelve months after 
modernization amounted to 8 and 
13.3 per cent. 


There has been an increase of 
44.4 per cent in the savings deposits 
of the participating banks which 
have operated in new quarters since 
1950, while those of “all insured 
banks” increased 21 per cent in the 
same period. The comparable fig- 
ures for time deposits are 33.9 and 
15.5 per cent, respectively; and for 
time deposits in banks modernized 
in 1952 they are 21.5 and 7.4 per 
cent. 

Demand deposits in the case of 
the “1950” banks have shown an 
increase of 28.6 per cent, which 
compares with 11.6 per cent for 
banks in general. Comparable fig- 
ures for those modernized in 1951 
are 20.7 and 4.7 per cent. Most 
marked of all is the difference be- 
tween the 14.2 per cent increase in 
the demand deposits of participat- 
ing banks modernized in 1952 and 
the increase of 0.1 per cent shown 
for those of the country as a whole, 


Eighty-one per cent of all banks 
surveyed reported an increase in 


All Insured 


Year Commercial Banks 


1953 
1952 
1951 
1950 
1949 
1948 
1947 
1946 

The cumulative increases for 
those banks comprising the groups 
which began operating in new 
quarters early in the 1950-1953 
period are especially impressive, 
the 1950 and 1951 groups respec- 
tively having recorded average in- 
creases of 33.5 and 25 per cent to 
date, while that of all participating 


Banks Surveyed 


2.2% increase 
4.9% increase 
6.3% increase 
7.1% increase 
1.8% increase 
0.8% decrease 
3.6% increase 
7.3% decrease 


15.5% increase 
10.0% increase 
12.5% increase 
13.1% increase 
21.5% increase 
21.5% increase 
14.2% increase 
13.4% increase 


The survey dealt primarily with 
the volume of business reflected by 
the books of the participating banks 
as of a date (1) immediately prior 
to modernization, (2) six months 
later, (3) one year later, and the 
(4) date of the survey. To facili- 
tate comparison, the figures thus 
developed were converted into per- 
centages. It is of special interest 
to note that the 1946-1949 groups, 
whose deposits had shown an aver- 
age increase of 14.3 and 33.7 per 
cent, respectively, at the end of the 


first and fourth years following 
completion of modernization, re- 
corded an increase of 77.7 per cent 
for the eight-year period. While it 
is freely admitted that there were 


banks amounts to 48.9 per cent. 


The fact that increases were re- 
corded immediately following the 
formal opening of new quarters is 
cited as definite proof that the 





safe deposit rentals, and most of 
these increases exceeded 20 per 
cent. More than half of the banks 
reported a 25 per cent increase in 
consumer credit business, and ap- 
proximately a fourth of these re- 


ported increases ranging from 50 
to upwards of 150 per cent. 


The observations of officers, em- 
ployees and customers regarding 
the benefits flowing from the mod- 
ernization programs completed by 
the 95 banks participating in the 
survey reflect a universally favor- 
able reaction. Customer satisfac- 
tion stands out as the point of 
greatest emphasis. Sixty-seven of 
the banks reported that established 
customers had exhibited a consid- 
erably increased inclination to in- 
troduce new people to the bank as a 
result of the modernization. Em- 
ployee acquisition has been facili- 
tated by the attractiveness of the 
new quarters, while turnover has 
been substantially reduced. 
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The complete report may be ob- 
tained by writing Bank Building 
and Equipment Corporation of 
America, 906 Sidney Street, St. 
Louis 4, Mo. 
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Burroughs Corporation Offers 
New Ten Key Adding Machine 


A recent addition to the long 
line of business machine products 
offered by the Burroughs Corpora- 
tion is the new, ultra-modern Ten 
Key electric adding machine shown 
here. 

The result of five years of re- 
search and engineering develop- 
ment on the part of the corpora- 
tion, the new machine features the 
utmost in simplicity in design and 
practical simplicity in operation. 
It measures 13 inches long, 8% 
inches wide, 7 inches high and 
weighs only 16 pounds. 

Industrial designer George W. 
Walker, styled the low, durable cast 
aluminum case, which is finished in 
two-tone amber gray paint to 
eliminate reflected glare of either 
artificial or natural light. 


The new machine is ideally built 
for touch fingering addition. The 


MR. BANKER: 


span of a hand easily covers not only 
the adding keys but all electrically 
operated control keys as well. 
Exceptionally quiet operation is 
obtained through suspension of the 
adding mechanism on rubber 
mounts. The machine also features 
a detachable electric cord and dur- 
able plastic “see through” tear off 
blade. 


What ilo you weal 7? 


We have complete files to help you secure 


whatever service you want. 


We will gladly help you — 


no charge for this service. 


Costust 
THE BANKERS SECRETARY 


Rand McNally & Co., P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Ill. 


We want information on 


BANK 
OFFICER 


ADDRESS 


For further details, address the 
corporation, 6071 Second Avenue, 
Detroit 32, Mich. 


These William Exline Passbooks 
Have Built-in Address Panels 


To prevent delays in your bank- 
by-mail procedures through the 
presence of illegible and _ hidden 
addresses, William Exline, Ine, 
suggests use of its new Mail-Eez 
passbook with built-in panel on 
the back cover. 

Made of paper, the panel pro- 
vides an excellent surface on which 
to type the address. Machine meth- 
ods of addressing can be_ used 
equally well. Both methods of ad- 
dressing show up perfectly in the 
corporation’s special passbook win- 
dow envelopes. 


New correction stickers, designed 
to fit accurately the recessed panel 
on the passbook cover, are avail- 
able for all changes of address. 
Passbooks corrected in this way 
suffer no impairment of their ap- 
pearance. 

A wide range of cover stocks in 
colored cloth or imitation leather is 
available for the passbooks. The 
envelopes and stickers can be speci- 
fied in any one of the various colors 
being offered. 

The company, 1270 Ontario 
Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio, will 
welcome further inquiry about 
these Mail-Eez passbooks. 





ALUMINUM COIN TRAYS 


FOR WRAPPED COIN 
Installed in more than 10,000 


banks since 1922. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


ARTHUR C. TAUCK & CO. 
402 Thorndon St. South Orange, N. J. 
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Talking Device Brings Banks’ 
Message to Customers 


An effective means of promoting | 


banks’ services to their customers 
is available in the new “talking” 


machine marketed recently by the | 
Mohawk Business Machines Cor- | 


poration. 


Known as the Message Repeater | 
Junior, the machine is a _ highly 
efficient playback unit only eight | 
inches in length, operating through | 
an external speaker. The device | 
may be set to run continuously; | 


may be set off manually; or may be 


automatically activated by use of | 


floor mats, electric eyes, time clocks 
or switches. 


Another activation device is the 


standard telephone, which when | 
picked up will deliver the bank’s | 


message. Interchangeable __car- 


tridges, the size of a pack of ciga- | 
rettes allow the use of varied mes- | 
sages to promote such facilities as | 


special checking accounts, home 
modernization loans, night de- 


pository, mail banking and other | 
services, or to aid in community | 
effort such as Community Chest | 


Drives or Red Cross Campaigns. 
Further information about this 
practical, low cost unit may be 
obtained from the corporation, 944 
Halsey Street, Brooklyn 33, N.Y. 


New Aluminum Hat and Coat 
Rack Line Introduced 


Introduction of a new line of 


deluxe aluminum hat-and-coat | 


tacks has been announced by Saf- 
way Metal Products Company, 
Manufacturers of aluminum ladders 


October, 1954 





BREAKING RECORDS 
VER THE COUNTRY 

Todd REGISTER CHECK 
——Z_vnsuret Personal Money Order 


i? 


Todd Register Checks—the insured remittance service—bring thou- 
sands of new customers into banks all over the country. North, east, 
south, west—profits, sales, good will are mounting. Register Checks 
can be issued in less than 15 seconds. No officer signature is required. 


Snap-apart, triplicate forms eliminate detail work and record-keeping 
for busy bank employees. 


Make it a point to investigate Todd Register Checks at the NABAC 
Convention in San Francisco October 18-21. It will take you just a few 
minutes to understand why Todd Register Checks have made such a 
tremendous hit with bank officers, bank employees and bank customers. 

For the time-saving, money-making facts in advance, simply mail 
the coupon. 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Dept. BM, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. 


Please give us full information regarding the 
new Register Check Personal Money Orders. No 
obligation, of course. 


Bank 
Address 


City — State ROCHESTER 


sneiiiiaiiacpaancinainitliemsiaihiaiates SALES OFFICES IN *@ PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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BANK SIGNS 
tn re me 
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Send for free illustrated 













2°*x10"' one line of 


570 Broadway 






DESK NAMEPLATES 


Picture the name of your bank in en- 
during bronze or aluminum .. 
names of your personnel in handsome 
desk plates of the samedignified metal. 

Let us show you how we can give 
you the very finest signs, desk plates 
and bulletin boards to suit your every 
. at most economical prices. 


sng 


$7.50 


2'2"*x10"" two lines of copy $9.00 
on bronze easel—other styles available 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters" 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., Inc. 


Dept. BM New York 12, W. Y. 
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Stores... 
NATIONAL 
CASH REGISTER 
FORM BARS at 
Operator’s 
Fingertips 


4 













N.. Ow you can save time, erfort 
and a in Class 31 and 
32 bar changeovers. Easily at- 
tached HOLDABAR becomes an 
integral part of your NCR ma- 
chine. Not only does it protect, 
display and make the right bar 
instantly available, but it e'imi- 
nates haphazard, unsightly and 
@angerous storage contrap- 
tions. What's more, HOLD- 
ABAR protects operator's 
hands, permits greater con- 
tinuity of operation . . . pro 
viding maximum efficiency and 
convenience. 








visible 














protection 


























HOLDABAR is in use throughout the country by 
U.S. Gov't agencies, Banks, Savi 






of paper. 
installing HOLDABAR 










Office Equipment Division 
91 Irving Place, Brooklyn 38, N.Y. 
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ew HOLDABAR sox 


ings & Loan Associations, Dep't 
Stores, Hospitals, and diversified business organizations. 

Guaranteed not to interfere in any way whatsoever with opera- 
tion of 4 movement of carriage or insertion or removal 









Fingertip accessibility 
operation of each bar clearly 


easy insertion and removal 
bars held securely by grippers 
bars suspended for maximum 


same color and finish as NCR 
sturdy all steel construction 

Strong full length piano hinge 
—_ wing nut clamp attach- 





City, State and 


‘our company and your operators will thank you for 


May be seen on display at many NCR offices. 
Write for Descriptive Literature Dept. B. 


QUALITY METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


ULster 7-4436 





and othr aluminum products. 


Availab.e in both floor and wall 
models, the units are manufactured 
of heavy-duty aluminum and are 
of bolted construction. To insure a 
polished surface finish with per- 
manent high-lustre qualities, the 
company developed a special buff- 

ing and polishing process. 












Wall models are available in 2, 3, 
| 4, 6, 8 and 10 foot widths. Floor 
| models are made in 3, 4 and 5 foot 
widths. Both types are available 
| equipped with either single or 
double hat and package shelves. 
Three wall brackets are furnished 
with all wall racks over six feet 
wide. Non-standard rack sizes are 
| available. 





Complete information and de- 
scriptive literature are available on 
request from Safway Metal Prod- 
ucts Co., 1111 Webb Avenue, De- 
troit, Mich. 


Lighting Fixtures Described 
In New Gruber Folder 


A four-page, fully illustrated 
folder, Folio R-54, offering full de- 
scriptions on a wide range of reflec- 
tor type lighting fixtures for 
fluorescent and slimline lamps has 
been marketed by Gruber Lighting. 

Eight basic units are shown, with 
detailed specifications, application 
notes and installation data. Both 
one- and two-light models, in- 
cluding 20- and 40-watt sizes, are 
also covered. Dimensioned con- 
struction sketches of each type are 
presented. Units shown are either 
open, louver-shielded or equipped 
with Alba-Lite diffusers. 


In the Folio, each reflector type 

| is described in terms of its range of 
| applications. 
Copies of Folio R-54 may be ob- 
| tained by writing to Gruber Light- 
ing, 125 South First Street, Brook- 
‘tym: 13, NT. 







Vert-A-Sort by Kohlhass 


Increased speed and ease of oper- 
ation are two of many features this 
new vertical sorter has to offer. 
Marketed by The Kohlhass Com- 
pany, the new sorter, called Vert- 
A-Sort, is designed to decrease 
operator fatigue. 












Special metal spacers on each in- 
dex card make the cards easily 
movable, and easy to find, because 
every index tab is readily visible. 
Each guide card is independent, 
and will support the weight of filed 
material independently. 

















Angled for easy reading and 
filing, the sorter is equipped with 
a solid metal base rubber coated 
to prevent scratching and slipping. 
A special hole through each card 
permits visual, complete clearing 
of Vert-A-Sort in seconds. 















For further information and a 
copy of a free booklet about the 
new sorters, write the company, 
8012 South Chicago Avenue, Chi- 
cago 17, Ill. 





New Clipless Paper Fastener 
Works Quickly at Low Cost 


A Mosda Clipless Paper Fastener 
that attaches all types of paper 
securely and neatly by an instan- 
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taneous mechanical operation, has 
been offered by Lansdale Products 
Corporation. 

Since the fastener does not re- 
quire refilling, it is always ready for 
work and never creates additional 
operating cost. In addition to eli- 
minating the use of staple removers 
and avoiding pricked fingers,. this 
method of fastening does not add 
any weight to air or foreign mail. 

The fastener weighs less than a 
half pound, and takes only 2 by 
3% inches of desk space. It is 
finished in black enamel with a 
no scratch base. 

Write to the corporation, Depart- 
ment M, Box 568, Lansdale, Pa., for 
additional information. 


Wireless Intercom System 
Marketed By Talk-A-Phone Co. 


A six-station wireless selective 
master intercommunications sys- 
tem, requiring no cables or installa- 
tion, was introduced recently by 
Talk-A-Phone Company. Presented 
as the first completely selective 
wireless intercom system, the new 
model LCM-8806 offers many fea- 
tures of the company’s conventional 
line, including a six-channel selec- 
tor, which enables each unit in the 
system to transmit to any of the 
six separate channels and receive 
calls on any channel it selects to 
use. As many as three separate 
conversations can be carried on 
simultaneously over the six-station 
system. Wireless selective com- 
munication, enabling any master to 
select and carry on a conversation 
with any other master separately, is 
another of the exclusive features of 
the new unit. 

Conference calls between mas- 
ters, as well as the original Talk- 
A-Phone Uni-Trans feature which 
provides for dictation, or one-way 
transmission without continued 
manual operation, are offered in 
the LCM-8806. Also present is the 
“Sonic Gate” Circuit, which ef- 
fectively suppresses line noises 
and hum while the system is in 
actual operation as well as when in 
stand-by position. 

The LCM-8806 is adaptable for 
additional master units, starting 
with two masters. It is ideal for 
instant or temporary installation, 
providing a complete system with- 
out preparatory installation work. 
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The unit plugs into the conven- 
tional electric outlet. 


Talk-A-Phone Company is lo- 
cated at 1512 South Pulaski, Chi- 
cago 23, Ill. : 
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& 
LEGAL HOLIDAY 


PLAQUES 


That Match Color Schemes 
Plastic—Walnut—Bronze—Aluminum 
Mahogany-engraved, etc. 


See our display at the Atlantic City 
Convention 


WALTER E. KUTCH CO. 


18229 W. Mc Nichols Rd., Detroit 19, Mich. 














These time-tested banks help build more savings accounts, 
faster. Precision-made of best materials, strong, attractive, 


pleasing to customers. 





Add-O- Bank 


A veritable “adding machine” and 
“cash register” in miniature! Adds 
nickels, dimes and quarters; regis- 
ters the total. Choice of appealing 
Tu-tone colors and chrome. Name 
your institution in gold bronze on 
top. 























The Companion Companies, serving financial institutions since 1913. 
modern headquarters.* 


BANKERS’ UTILITIES COMPANY, INC. 
STEEL PRODUCTS CORP. OF CALIFORNIA 


*915 LINDEN AVENUE 








“they bring in the money’ 


—REPORT BANKS, LARGE AND SMALL, 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 
















DELUXE 


Book Savings Bank 


This sturdy steel, borrow-proof 
bank takes all sizes of coins 
and currency. Choice of beau- 
tiful cover-materials, colors 
and designs. Your institution’s 
name embossed on cover. 


write ... for catalog and prices, 
including information on self liqui- 
dating plans being successfully 
used. 










Now in our new, 


SO. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 










of LOOSE 
COINS... 


Tray holds 10 coins each of pennies, nickels, dimes, 
quarters, halves, in each of 68 staggered pockets 
for quick accessibility and handling. Figures on 
border designate denominations of coins in 
pockets. Style No. 1 mounted on pedestal. 
Style No. 2 fitted with rubber bumpers 
for counter use. Style No. 3 mounted 
on short legs, arranged for nest- 
ing with other trays. Tray is 
123"’x9"". A time saver. 
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THEY’RE STRONGER BY TEST 


They ‘‘ deliver the goods.’ Made of 8-point 
weight, size 2%x 6% in. with “register” stub 
Style No. 2 same size but with blank stub for 
desired copy. Style No. 3, size 2% x 4% in. 
without stub. Reinforced eyelet extends to 
end of tag. Printed in red and black. Bank 


imprint included in price. 


SEE YOUR DEALER 





The €. 1. DOWNEY Co. 
, HANNIBAL, 
80 
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| A Tag, Card and Label Printer 


A new compact spirit process 
| machine that will print gummed 
labels, tags and cards, has been 
marketed by Duplicopy Company. 


Called the Duplicopy Printer, it 

will reproduce 100 units a minute 

| in as many as 5 colors at one time. 

| According to the manufacturer, 

even string or wire tags and 

gummed labels can be run on this 

| lightweight machine. Anything 

| typed, written, or drawn on the 

| master unit can be printed. Utiliz- 

ing the liquid process, no inks, gela- 

tin, or stencils are required. Cards, 

| tags, or labels up to 4 by 7 inches 
| can be reproduced. 





The new printer feeds auto- 
matically, has rubber suction feet, 
bearings that are sealed in oil, and 
is made of heavy-gauge steel 
finished in gray baked enamel. The 
complete unit weighs only 13 
pounds. 


Address the Duplicopy Company, 
224 West Illinois Street, Chicago 10, 
Ill., for further details. 


This Desk Calendar Can Save 
Loan Officers a Headache 


The bank officer plagued with 
figuring due dates and deadlines 
will be very much interested in a 
new type of desk calendar, called 
Calendater, offered by Columbian 
Art Works, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Designed to eliminate date jug- 
gling and calendar arithmetic, the 
new calendar tells instantly, day- 
by-day throughout the year, the 
exact date of interval days, weeks 
and 4-week accounting periods. 
This is done by means of 365 date- 
finder tables, one for each day of 
the year, positioned immediately 
facing each standard calendar page. 


Future dates for each day are 
given for the intervals of time most 








commonly used by business and 
professional people. In addition, 
at the back of the Calendater are 
extra tables for computing 4-week 
accounting periods for fiscal years 
ending January 31, February 28 
and so forth. 

The new calendar will be avail- 
able, for the first time, for 1955, 
It is the newest item to be added 
to the nationally advertised line of 
“Success” calendars and will be 
sold through Stationery and Office 
Supply stores. 


Frigidaire Water Coolers 
Offer Many New Features 


New modifications in the line of 
pressure-type drinking water cool- 
ers for commercial and industrial 
use has been announced by the 
Frigidaire Division of the General 
Motors Corporation. 

The line consists of five self-con- 
tained bubbler models that offer in- 
creased flexibility of application 
and operation. 

The units are powered by Frigid- 
aire rotary compressors. Three 
models have air cooled condensers 
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and two have water cooled con- 
dénsers. 

The three air cooled models 
have a capacity for cooling 6, 12 and 
18 gallons of water per hour re- 
spectively. The two water cooled 
models each cools 14 gallons of 
water per hour. 

Other features include, foot or 
hand operated bubbler controls; 
instantaneous cooling of the water 
as it is delivered; water tempera- 
ture control; stainless steel, splash- 
proof tops; Bonderite-treated steel 
cabinets, and new Coco-Rio Beige 
color styling. 

Bottle-type models are also avail- 
able. 

For additional details write the 
Frigidaire Division of the corpora- 
tion 300 Taylor Street, Dayton 1, 
Ohio. 


FEB Time Savers Featured 
In New 32 Page Catalog 


The opening paragraph of the 
Filing Equipment Bureau’s attrac- 
tive new catalog describes the cor- 
poration’s business as being “the 





design and manufacture of business 





systems, filing and record keeping 
supplies and equipment.” 

Through 32 pages of an unusually 
interesting and well prepared cata- 
log, FEB shows how it has met this 
challenge. Well illustrated, and with 
interesting and informative copy, 
the publication covers the majority 
of the many time-saving products 
offered by the corporation. Unlike 
other catalogs, this one contains no 
listing of prices. 

Featured in the catalog are some 
of the bureau’s extensive line of 
office equipment. Included are all 
types of filing guides, folders, filing 
cabinets, rotary files, sorters, plus 
chairs and other equipment. 

In addition the corporation also 
offers a complete line and wide 
variety of office furniture in both 
steel and wood. Representative 
items of furniture are illustrated in 
the final pages of the catalog. 

For a copy of this excellent publi- 
cation, address Filing Equipment 
Bureau, Inc., 27 Melcher Street, 
Boston 10, Mass., or any of the 
corporation’s offices. 


BULLETIN & DIRECTORY 
BOARDS FOR EVERY 
PURPOSE. 


For Indoor and Outdoor 
use, with or without 
interior lighting. 


Send for illustrated catalog featuring the 
above, as well as Changeable Letter and 
Embossed Card Name Plates 


ACME BULLETIN CO. 
37 E. 12 St., N.Y. 
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WORKS SIMPLY, 
ECONOMICALLY 


SIMPLIFIES 
INTERNAL OPERATIONS 


TUBE FILE 





EXCLUSIVE NAME 





IMPRINTS REGULAR 
PERSONAL CHECKS TOO 


Vhrifti Check imprinting gives bauke many advantages 


ThriftiCheck provides the imprinting equipmert best 
adapted to a client Bank’s volume. Our newest auto- 
matic “push button” imprinter is supplied where vol- 





Free Tmprinter Kit 

Send for our free imprinter kit 
containing sample name tube, de- 
scriptions of the name tube filing 
system and the imprinter center- 
ing and locking device — plus the 
reasons why ThriftiCheck’s on- 
the-premises imprinting for 
ThriftiCheck and Regular Check- 
ing accounts is so economical. 
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ume is heavy. In addition, ThriftiCheck also provides 
complete operating supplies and business-building ad- 
vertising materials — at no cost to client Banks. 
Only ThriftiCheck has the exclusive name tube with 
automatic centering and locking device. Simplest yet 
speediest method of imprinting customers’ names on 
personal checks for both ThriftiCheck and regular 
checking accounts. 


Thrift Check 
Successor to Bankers Development Corporation 


100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Service Corporation 
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School of Banking Enrollment 
At 1954 Session Sets Record 


Enrollments at the 1954 session 
of the School of Banking at the 
University of Wisconsin recorded a 
new high with 825 banking officials 
from thirty-five states, the District 
of Columbia, and Cuba in attend- 
ance. The school is sponsored by the 
Central States Conference, which 
consists of the bankers associations 
of sixteen midwestern states, and is 
directed by Dr. Herbert V. Proch- 
now, vice president of the First 
National Bank of Chicago. It was 
organized and held its first session 
in 1945, with an enrollment of 47 
students from three states. 
Everett P. Reese delivered the 
“commencement address” at cere- 
monies honoring 260 graduates of 
the school. He developed the theme 
— pr eres ia posserennets dil ‘Million Dollar Goldpiece’ on Exhibit 
Sourage others to make the utmost Here’s a scale model of a million dollar goldpiece. It’s 40 inches in 
use of the educational facilities now diameter and three inches thick. Were it real gold, Stanley B. Aldrich, 
available to bankers throughout the president of Crawford County Trust Co. of Meadville, Pa., and his 
country. secretary, Mary Lou Bideaux, wouldn’t be holding it up, because then 
it would weigh 1,786 pounds. The model goldpiece comes from The 


: N ’ i . 
NABAC to Larger Quarters orthern Trust Co. of Chicago 


Since the National Association 
of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers 
moved its headquarters from Cleve- 
land to Chicago in 1945, it has 
added over 3,000 banks to _ its 
former membership of 2,200, and 
has increased the number of its 
local conferences from 52 to 150. ‘ 
Moreover, the demands made upon No matter what the size, or the 


it for technical information have specific need, of your Chicago account, we are 
necessitated a considerable expan- equipped to provide a complete banking serv- 
sion of personnel and facilities, as ° ° 

ths asiasiiiy seienmianinel tetanens ice, promptly and efficiently. Any and all of 
of counsel and aid to any bank our services are at your disposal. 

wishing to establish a control pro- 

gram. 


So the inevitable has happened, CITY NATIONAL BANK 
and NABAC has moved into new AND TRUST COMPANY of Chi - 


and larger quarters in suite 976 in 


The First National Bank Building, 208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
Chicago. NABAC President Ira C. 

: j (MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP.) 
Chaney, who is auditor of the 
Crocker First National Bank in San 
Francisco, officially opened the 
hew quarters on September 10th. 
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THE 


MITSUBISHI 
BANK. 


LTD. 





HEAD OFFICE: TOKYO JAPAN 
BRANCHES: 155 throughout Japan 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 
111 Broadway, New York 6. N. ¥ 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: 
82, King William St. London, E.C. 4 


Boosting A. |. B. 


Shown here is the display case in the main office of the First 
American National Bank of Nashville given over to a new use— 
that of acquainting the bank’s public with the effort it is making 
to improve its service by encouraging its employees to make the 
fullest possible use of the courses offered by the American Institute 
of Banking. This has also proved to be an effective means of giving 
recognition to all members of the bank’s staff who are participating, 


Correspondents all over the world 





IT’S A GOOD IDEA 


... to advertise for new 
and repeat Time Sales 
business In your Payment 
Coupon Books. You reach 
your best prospects— your 
customers. The cost Is small. 
And your message Is sure 
to recelve the right at- 
tention. 


Inserts, placed in timely 


positions between cov- - 


pons, will do the job ef- 
fectively and make your 
Payment Coupon Book an 
Invaluable selling medium 
as well as c collection form. 


Samples of what we hove done 
for others will be sent upon 
request. Write to head office: 
indianapolis 6, Indiana. 





either as students or as members of the faculty. 


First American has strongly supported the A. I. B. through the 
years and pays all expenses of its employees who successfully com- 
plete each course, including fees and books. 


W. &. Sandlin Robert A. Bachle 


Ww. A. (DOC) SANDLIN has resigned 


| as Chief National Bank Examiner 


for the 11th Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict to become vice-president of the 


| Republic National Bank of Dallas. 
| Other changes at the Republic in- 
| clude the election of JAMES EDWARD 
| GRISHAM, formerly on the official 
| staff of the National Shawmut Bank 
| of Boston, as an assistant vice- 
| president, and the promotion of 


W. E. JONES, JR., from assistant 
cashier to assistant vice-president. 


ROBERT A. BACHLE, formerly an 
assistant vice-president of the State 
Bank of Albany, N.Y., was recently 
appointed vice-president of the 
Mercantile National Bank of Chi- 
cago. 


J. W. MAILLIARD III, vice-presi- 
dent of Mailliard & Schmiedell has 
been elected a director of the 
American Trust Company, San 
Francisco. 


A New Tax Letter 


“Depreciation Allowance” is the 
subject discussed in the initial issue 
of a “Tax Letter’ which will be 
published monthly by the First Na- 
tional Bank in Dallas until the sub- 
jects of general business interest 
in The Revenue Code of 1954 have 
been explained. The “Letter” will 
be prepared by John B. Dunlap, a 
vice president of the bank, who 
was formerly Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue of the United States. 
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De Witt A. Forward 


George A. Guerdan 





DEWITT A. FORWARD, senior vice- 
president of The National City 
Bank of New York was recently 
appointed a director to fill the 
vacancy caused by the. death of 
NATHAN C. LENFESTEY, who had been 
vice-president and cashier and a 
director. GEORGE A. GUERDAN, vice- 
president, succeeded to the addi- 
tional office of cashier, which had 
been held by Mr. Lenfestey since 
1919, making his the longest tenure 
in that office in the bank’s history. 


The People’s First National Bank 
& Trust Company, Pittsburgh, re- 
cently announced the promotion of 
JOHNSTON M. PALFRAMAN, NORBERT 
P. KING and JAMES M. LIGGETT, JR., 
from assistant vice-president to 
vice-president. WILBUR E. WRIGHT 
was advanced from assistant cashier 
to assistant vice-president, and 
former assistant secretaries, MAU- 


RICE E. ROBINSON and FRANK B. 
HORNER, were made assistant 
cashiers. 


Changes at First of Arizona 


Recent changes at the First Na- 
tional Bank of Arizona, Phoenix, 
include the promotion of KENNETH 
C. BROWN from assistant vice-presi- 
dent to vice-president. Also pro- 
moted is ROBERT F. DEWEY who 
succeeded recently retired GEORGE J. 
KUNZE as head of the bank’s trust 
department. MARY FRANCES BLUEL 
and JEROME SHARPE were made as- 
sistant cashiers. 

J. F. OLIVER was made vice-presi- 
dent and manager of the Yuma 
branch and H. E. CROW will continue 
to serve at that office as assistant 
vice-president. ROBERT M. JAAP has 
been assigned to the direction of a 
projected new branch at Mesa as 
vice-president and manager, and 
will have as his assistant ROBERT P. 
SCOTT, now with the First Phoenix 
branch. 


October, 1954 





From the Mellon National Bank 
and Trust Company Pittsburgh, 
comes word that ROBERT J. HEASLEY, 
manager of the bank’s Zelienople 
office, has been appointed as as- 
sistant vice-president. 












BISHOP’S REPORTS 


BISHOP’S SERVICE, INC. 
founded 1898 















The Bank of Prescott, Arkansas, 
recently observed its 50th anniver- 
sary. 











Outstanding for Special Reports 
on Corporations, Firms, and In- 
dividuals. Continuous Service to 
Banks and Their Customers -for 
over 50 Years. Specialists on 
Background Investigations; 
Special Situations; Confi- 


dential Assignments. 


























Special contract rates to 
banks 


Frederick B. Mumford Frederick S. Fletcher 





FREDERICK B. MUMFORD and FRED- 
ERICK S. FLETCHER, former assistant 
trust officers of the Industrial Na- 
tional Bank of Providence, R.I., 
have been advanced to the position 
of trust officer. FRANCIS R. MURPHY 
has been made an assistant cashier 
at the main banking office. 
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State Fair 


We remember the melange of noise and music—the chanting of the barkers 

and pitchmen over the tinpanny music of the Merry-go-round and the rumble of 
the crowd—the shouts of children. The State Fair is a traditional must for 
Oklahomans—the gaudiest, most enjoyable spectacle of the year. From the Midway 
to the exhibit buildings—to the grand stand . . . each to his own 

particular interest. Our particular interest is in Oklahoma, 

its people and its business. We've served Oklahomans 
since the first State Fair... that's why we can 

























































serve you better in Oklahoma. 

































































oklahoma city’s 
main street bank 
at main and broadway 
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James E. Brown 


August F. Wagele 


Mercantile Trust Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., recently announced the 
election of JAMES E. BROWN as as- 
sistant cashier. 


Bank of America has announced 
the assignment of AUGUST F. 
WAGELE to the bank’s San Francisco 
headquarters as_ assistant vice- 
president and supervisor of north- 
ern California Timeplan credit 
operations. 


THOMAS H. GILES, overseas man- 
ager of Australia and New Zealand 
Bank Ltd., has been advanced to 
the position of inspector in the Gen- 
eral Manager’s office, where he will 
continue his association in the 
bank’s overseas business. R. A. 
ELLERY, formerly assistant inspector 
in the bank’s Queensland Division, 
has succeeded Mr. Giles as manager 
of the overseas department. 





Common and 
Preferred Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safe- 
way Stores, Incorporated, on 
Sept. 3, 1954, declared the 
following quarterly dividends: 


60¢ per share on the 
$5.00 par value Com- 
mon Stock. 


$1.00 per share on the 


4% Preferred Stock. 
$1.0714 per share on 
the 4.30% Convert- 
ible Preferred Stock. 


Common Stock dividends and 
dividends on the 4% Preferred 
Stock and 4.30% Convertible 
Preferred Stock are payable 
Oct. 1, 1954 to stockholders 
of record at the close of bus- 
iness September 15, 1954. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary 
September 3, 1954 
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CARLTON P. COOKE, an officer of 
the Marine Trust Company of 
Western New York from 1932 to 
1939, recently returned to that in- 
stitution as vice-president. Also 
announced was the election of 
CLARENCE J. LESSWING and EVERETT 
J. HARSCH as assistant auditors. 


At the Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago, WILLIAM H. FROEMB- 
GEN has been advanced from 
assistant vice-president to vice- 
president. WILLIAM H. SPITLER was 
promoted from pro secretary to 
assistant secretary. Both are in the 
bank’s trust department. 


Sam H. Youngblood Bruce L. Johnston 


SAM H. YOUNGBLOOD was recently 
appointed a director of the First 
American National Bank of Nash- 
ville. Mr. Youngblood is general 
manager for Tennessee of the 
Southern Bell Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. 


From Commerce Trust Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., comes word that 
BRUCE L. JOHNSTON, manager of the 
bank’s foreign department, has 
been made an assistant cashier. 


Irving Trust Company, N.Y., has 
three new assistant vice-presidents 
in the persons of BURTON B. BROWN, 
formerly assistant to the president, 
WILLIAM E. SCOTT and EDWARD D. 
WILSON. CHARLES W. HAGGERTY and 
JAMES P. MC INTOSH were made as- 
sistant secretaries. 


The Pullman Trust & Savings 
Bank, Chicago, has advanced J. C. 
GILLILAND and ROBERT H. O’TOOLE to 
the office of assistant vice-presi- 
dent. ETHEL YOUNG and ANN BENO 
were elected assistant cashiers. 


In Boston, The National Shawmut 
Bank has advanced to vice-presi- 
dent in the loan division, former 
Assistant Vice-president D. THOMAS 
TRIGG. 








Paul V. Purcell 


Percy L. Douglas 


PERCY L. DOUGLAS vice-president 
in charge of foreign operations of 
the Otis Elevator Company has 
been elected i director of The New 
York Trust Company. 

Newly elected auditor of the 
Central National Bank of Cleveland 
is PAUL V. PURCELL, formerly man- 
ager of the bank’s Westgate office. 
Also announced were the promo- 
tions of H. LLOYD FULTON and ALVIN 
G. RANDT from assistant cashier to 
assistant vice-president. 





RICHARD A. BRUEGGEMAN, STUART 
A. CLARK and MARSHALL S. EAKELEY 
were recently appointed assistant 
trust officers of the Fidelity Union 
Trust Company, Newark, N.J. 


The Erie County Savings Bank 
recently celebrated the 100th an- q 
niversary of the bank’s founding. 

RICHARD E. STERNE has been made 
an assistant cashier of the Bank 
of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 





- Joins NABAC Staff 


As part of a long-range program 
for expanding its services to its 
membership, the National Associa- 
tion of Bank Auditors and Comp- 
trollers has added Robert L. Eddy] i 
to its headquarters staff, where he}? 
will serve as an assistant in the}|” 
technical division. i 

A graduate of the School of Busi- (hee 
ness, The University of Chicago, Mris 
Eddy was formerly Editorial Assis-} 
tant to the Comptroller of the $100 
million European Exchange Sys- 
tem. He is a veteran of both World 
War II and the Korean War, where 
he served as an Air Staff intelli- 
gence officer. 

Mr. Eddy was most recently. 
associated with the Northern Trust] , 
Company, Chicago, as a systems 
research analyst. 
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With BANKS and BANKERS it is RAND M‘NALLY 
for ready reference and daily service 


. . the Rand M¢Nally “Blue Book”... 
published continuously since 1872. 
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Anglo California Promotions 


The Anglo California National 
Bank of San Francisco recently an- 
nounced the following promotions: 
LAURENCE J. ROBIN, formerly as- 
sistant vice-president and manager 
of the bank’s East Bakersfield 
office, has been promoted to the 
office of vice-president and man- 
ager of the new office in Vallejo. 
Vice-President R. C. COPPOCK, JR., 
who formerly managed the Palo 
Alto office was appointed manager 
of the new Midtown office now 
under construction in Sacramento 
and scheduled to be opened in the 
early fall. CHARLES D. MEANS was 
appointed vice-president and will 
succeed Mr. Coppock as manager at 
Palo Alto. LOUIS B. BECAS, JR. and 
D. JUD CALLAGHAN have been ap- 
pointed assistant vice-presidents, 
the former having been assigned to 
the East Bakersfield office as man- 
ager, and the latter to the Sacra- 
mento Midtown office. FRANK WwW. 
THOMMEN and MARDEN D. SIMS were 
appointed assistant managers at 
the Midtown Sacramento and San 
Jose offices, respectively. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Oct. 17-20—Eightieth Annual Convention, Atlantic City. 


Nov. 4-5—Midcontinent Trust Conference, Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


Nov. 29- 


Dec. 1—Third National Agricultural Credit Conference, Hotel Peabody, Memphis, 


Tenn. 


Dec. 16-18—National Credit Conference, La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


Oct. 11-12—Nebraska, Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha. 
Oct. 13-14—Illinois, Installment Lending Conference, Statler Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


Oct. 24-26—Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville. 


7-10—lIowa, Ft. Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines. 
18-20—-Arizona, Arizona-Biltmore Hotel, Phoenix. 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


Oct. 3-6—Consumer Bankers Association, Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans, La. 


3-6—Robert Morris Associates, annual convention, Hotel Statler, Cleveland. 
18-21—NABAC, 30th annual convention, San Francisco, Calif. 


. 28- 


Dec. 3—Investment Bankers Association, Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fila. 
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->>- IT’S OPEN EVEN WHEN THE BANK IS CLOSED 


Yes, even when the bank is closed the check books of your custom- 
ers are often open. And every time a customer affixes his signature 
to a check, he has the chance to appraise this phase of your bank’s 
service to him. When the checks you provide are lithographed on 
La Monte Safety Paper he is sure to appreciate them and feel com- 
plimented by their high quality. This has been the experience of 
banks the world over. Samples and information may be obtained 
from your lithographer or from us direct. 


A Check Paper All Your Own 


Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte 
Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the paper 
itself. Such inpivipuaLizep check paper provides maximum protection 
against both alteration and counterfeiting—makes identification positive. 


sn he Prag . SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS 


} GEORGE LA MONTE & SON, NUTLEY, NEW JERSEY 





ULTRA moDERN in architecture and operation, the First State Bank of Union opened less than a MR. FRANK M. PITT, PRESIDENT, repo 
year ago. (It is one of few new banks organized in the U. S. in the last 20 years.) This bank has that the many modern, automatic features 
installed a complete National System. The high efficiency of this National installation will permit of their National System lead to: more 
minimum operating costs... savings which will result in amortization of the original invest- information, records up-to-date at all times, 
ment in a short period of time. greater protection, ease of auditing. 


New... First State Bank of Union, unie.,n.,. 


goes 100% ational...gets high efficiency 


THIS NATIONAL PROOF MACHINE, as well as a general book- Tus BaTTerRy of National Tellers’ Machines permits faster service and tighter co 
keeping machine, helps keep records up-to-date, completely trol. Additional savings are realized from elimination of passbooks, and the cuttin 
accurate and neat... brings extra savings to this bank. down of paper work involved. Directly behind tellers is drive-in banking windo 


What's the situation at your 
bank? Your nearby National rep 
sentative will be glad to survey you 
operations. He can show you how N. 
tional machines will cut costs, 
efficiency and give tight control...ho 
they will pay for themselves in a s 
prisingly short time. He is listed in th 
yellow pages of your phone directory, 
Call him today. 


praeninr ree ne. 


CUSTOMER APPEAL and efficient operation have been planned into the new Union bank. Em- 


ployees’ working places are centralized for less walking distance. The components of the National 
System are similarly placed for top efficiency and non-wasted motion. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


949 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 
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